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USEFUL 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


135 VOLUMES 


For all grades and on all subjects. Interesting in 
style and subject-matter, profusely and artistically 
illustrated, and attractively bound. Meet every possi- 
ble demand for special reading in any line. 


A handsome descriptive pamphlet of these volumes, 
containing numerous specimen illustrations, will be 
gladly sent free on request. 


Write to nearest office of 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














RITCHIE’S FABULAE FACILES 


A new and thoroughly Revised edition. By Pror, J.C. KirTLAND, JR., 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 12mo. Cloth. With Notes and a Vocabulary; 
colored frontispiece and other illustrations. 75 cents. 


Containing the stories of Perseus, Hercules, the Argonauts, and Ulysses, 
in Latin with simple constructions. It is a first Latin reader, to be read just 
before taking up Cesar or Nepos, or even in connection with the latter part 
of the beginner’s book by those teachers who wish to begin the reading of Latin at 
the earliest possible moment—after the inflections and the more elementary 
principles of syntax have been mastered. Synopses precede each story. 


GREEK HISTORY 


By ALicE ZIMMERN, Girton College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, Plans, 
and 8 Colored Maps. Crown 8vo. 395 pages. $1.00. 


A Text Book for Secondary Schools. It is a simple and interesting pres- 
entation of the history of Greece, with special attention paid to Greek life, manners, 
customs, and to the tales of Mythology. 


LITTLE GOLDEN HOOD 


And other Fairy Stories, taken from Lang’s Infant Fairy Readers. Edited by 
Mrs. HELLER and Lois Bares, for Primary Grades. Cloth. 12mo. 164 
pages. 30 cents. 


THE SNOW MAN 


And other Stories. Edited by ANDREW LANG, with numerous illustrations, 
some colored. 12mo. Cloth. 159 pages. 36 cents. 


These stories are based on the tales in Mr. Lang’s larger Fairy Books, and are 
designed for class reading in the 2d and 3d school years. 


THE SELECT TENNYSON 


Edited, with Notes, by J. L. RopeErtson, M. A. I2mo. 323 pages. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME 


By W. S. Ropinson, M. A. Small 12mo. Cloth. 494 pages. With Maps. $1.12. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















r\yor TEACHING FRENCH 


THE BEST PUBLISHED 


Simples Notions de Francais. Numerous illus. $ .75 | Conjugasion des Verbs Francais, avec Exercises 
Livre des Enfants. Wlustrated. Cloth.......... -50 12mo. Limp cloth, 84 pages............... $1.50 
Le Seconda Livre des Enfants, Illus. Cloth..... .75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth............. 1. 
La Langue Francaise. 12mo0. Clot! , 292 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into 
La Langue Frangaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo. Cloth, 196 pages. 1.00 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais ..... 1.00 school use. Paper, 60. cts.; cloth, 85 cts. 
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Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAAT R. JENKINS 


85iand 853 SIXTH AVENUE........-.-.+--++. (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


Each 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
These directions instruct the teacher as to what materiais, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


teacher, and additional facts. 





New York; 43 E. tgth St. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 





NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russert, Providence, 


R. I. Illustrated. Price,.30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. 


Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING €0., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 








By CLaRABEL GILMAN. 


“lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 





Vacation being over, and school work resumed, 





ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


are again in evidence, helping to make copies as perfect as pens can make them. 


All Styles. 


All Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Wort? Gainden 825" 
























ties sought 
broad, “sketchy” lines. 


The evil reaction of a gritty, 
brittle lead pencil upon the sensitive, 
untrained hand of a child is a fact 
undisputed, and the delicate opera- 
tions of drawing require very great 
consideration in the choice of tools. 
Dixon’s Pencits possess the quali- ing. 
for to produce soft, 


They are 


TO MEN AND WOMEN WHO THINK. 


known as Operator, Ultimatum, Car- 
teret, Paragon and Soft Shading 
Pencils, all large leads and_ all 
very soft and black. 

Samples will be sent to any 
teacher especially interested in draw- 
Please mention this publica- 


tion when writing for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey City, N. J. 
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HAVE YOU READ PERSIMMONS? 


Prerstmmons is a story for girls and boys, 
and men and women who have not forgotten 
their school days. 

This charming school stury by Prof. But- 
ler has been enjoyed by a large number of 
teachers, who have in turn read it to their 
pupils, and it has passed from house to house 
in thousands of school districts, furnishing 
wholesome amusement and entertainment, 
and at the same time inculcating lessons in 
thrift and perseverance, and making clear 
the truth, too often made obscure to the 
young, that merit wins in the long run, and 
that character seeks its own level. 

It is a story of thrilling interest from be- 
ginning to close, and of high moral ton 
without goody-goody prattle. 












Price, paper cover, 25 cents; cloth bind 

ing, 50 cents. postpaid. 

C. M. PARKER, Publisher, 
TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 











Your Theme 


—if you are writing or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Ersucation 


now in its 2ith year. Our complete card -index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 
AREANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD AnpD OTHERS. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
New ENGLAND PuBLisHInG Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New YORK. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’ Pass. and Tkt. Act. BOSTON. 





La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 

dited by P.G. pe LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 
gt-m 





Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JouRNAL or Epvucarion, 
2-4 Beacon &t., Boston. 


| Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


GILLOTT’S ~~~ 1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the iatest 
requirements in teaching writing. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


OF OTOCOPOPOTOTOS LOLOPOLOLOPOLOPONOPOLOS 
ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 


Practical Elocution 
By J. W. Snormaxer, A. M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room experience, and is a practical, 
common-sense treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, yet compre- 
hensive, and is absolutely free from the entangling technicalities that are so fre- 
quently found in books of this class. It advocates no individual system, but appeals 
to the intelligence of any ordinary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully used 
by the average teacher of reading as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pages, cloth, 
leather back, $1.25. 


Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SuormMaker 

The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever been pub- 
lished. The principles discussed and the exercises presented have all passed success- 
fully the experimental stage. No untried theories to catch the superficial eye are 
given place, but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, 
Engel, Brown, and other writers on the philosophy of expression has been crystall- 
ized, arranged and adapted to meet the wants of the students of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 
400 pages, cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


Hand-Book of Pronunciation 


By Joun H. Becurer 

This work contains over five thousand carefully selected words of difficult pro- 
nunciation alphabetically arranged. Two forms of pronunciation are given. The 
first employs as few diacritical marks as possible, and is designed for those to whom 
such marks are a stumbling-block instead of ahelp. The second is a close phonetic 
analysis of the word, in which every vowel is marked, every necessary sign employed, 
every silent letter omitted, and every accent, primary and secondary, carefully noted. 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 
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Special rates to teachers for examination ; liberal discounts for introduction. 


The Penn Publishing Company 


950 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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To California 


Why not go in October, when 
the rates are low? Only $62.50, 
Chicago to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles and return, October 8 to 
17, via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 


Railway 


Three trains a day Chicago to 
San Francisco, Tickets good 
on The Overland Limited via 
this line. Complete information 
on request. 


W. H. HALL, 
New England Passenger Agent. 


369 Washington Street 


BOSTON 














Report of Committee of Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
43 East 10th §t.. New York, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


Describing the scenery and trip via the 
Hoosac country and Deerfield Valley and 
Hudson river to New York City, sent free 
by the passenger department, Boston & 
Maine railroad. 

The beautiful Hoosac country and Deer- 
field Valley have been delightfully de- 
scribed by the Boston & Maine railroad, 
but not until this year has the $5.00 ex- 
cursion trip on October 1, via this route 
and the Hudson river steamers, been at 
all detailed. This year a charming little 
booklet, which carries the reader from 
Boston to Albany, and then down the 
river to New York, giving an interesting 
sketch of each passing point of interest, 
and unfolding the scenic beauties of this 
region, has been published. It contains 
several beautiful illustrations of scenes in 
the Deerfield Valley and Hoosac moun- 
tains and along the shores of the Hudson. 
It is invaluable as a guide to the intend- 
ing excursionists, and is an interesting 
booklet, too, for every one. It will be 
mailed free by the general passenger de- 
partment, Boston & Maine railroad, Bos- 


ton, to any address. 
sep10-2t 





NEW YORK CITY EXCURSION OCT. 1, 





Via Boston & Marne To ALBANY, Down THE 
Hupson To New York. 


Everybody desires to visit New York 
city; and a trip once a year to the great 
metropolis is well worth taking. The nu- 
merous buildings of interest, the parks 
and monuments, the theatres, the bowery 
and the hundreds of interesting places 
serve not only to amuse but to educate 
the visitor. Every year in the early au- 
tumn the Boston & Maine railroad runs 
an excursion to New York city. Besides 
the trip to the city, this excursion pro- 
vides an opportunity for enjoying one of 
the most delightful journeys in the East. 
Leaving Boston the route is via the Hoo- 
sac country and Deerfield Valley, a sec- 
tion famous on account of its scenic 
beauty; a visit to the city of Albany, N. 
Y., where the magnificent capitol and 
other interesting places will busy one is 
next, and then a sail down the beautiful 
Hudson river on either the day or night 
line steamers, passing Poughkeepsie 
bridge, the old town of Newburgh, West 
Point, Stony Point, and other places of 
interest. Leaving New York city, the re- 
turn trip is via the Fall River Line steam- 
ers to Boston. This round trip is only 
$5.00. The date is October 1. Send to 
the General Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston, for their 
illustrated descriptive booklet giving a 
description of the trip and some beauti- 
ful scenes of interesting places along the 
route. This book will be mailed free to 
any address. sept17-2t 
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Subscribers. 





In order to place the JoURNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND Pus tisHineG Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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““ BECAUSE THE NIGHTINGALE.” 


pecause the nightingale so sweetly sings, 
Shall meadow-lark and hermit thrush be still? 
Recause the storm-cloud to the mountain clings, 
Is there no beauty in the lowlier hill? 


Because the blatant conqueror rides to fame 
Over the bodies of his fellow-men, 

Shall humbler human beings blush with shame, 
Because unpraised by sycophantic pen? 


Because the azure sky hath endless reign, 
Shall not each heart some lesser heaven find, 
As sure to soothe life’s still enduring pain, 
As sure all wounds, unmeant or meant, to bind? 


Jecause the ocean, vast upon the shore, 
Dashes with perseverant monotone, 

Shall not the little hillside fountain pour 
[ts plashing anodyne for traveler lone? 


Because the royal rose, with haughty blush, 
Red in the splendor of the garden glows, 

Shall not the violet’s breath at evening’s hush 
Be sweet to him who her dear nature knows? 


secause the great cathedral looms afar, ° 
Athwart the skyline of the city street, 

Shall we consider any flowery star 
As less mysterious or less complete? 


No, no! there is no great, there is no small, 
Why praise or scorn of One or all rehearse? 
For know by the eternal plan that each and all 
Are part and parcel of the universe. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper, in Boston Transcript. 


FIRST DAYS OF AOTUMN. 





bY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY, 

The first days of autumn are among the loveliest 
of the year. The blue of the skies cannot be ex- 
celled in [taly; the sunsets are as brilliant as ever 
artist painted. 

The days are warm and sunny, but the nights are 
cool. At noon-tide the cicadas whir in the trees, 
and about the crimson thistle tops the yellow butter- 
lies hover. The great sunflowers—the largest an- 
nual plants, with perhaps the exception of wild let- 
tucee—have perfected their disks, and yellow-birds 
are busy in picking out the seeds. T’here is a haze 
in the morning that hangs over the streams and 
rivers, marking their course. The clouds are still 
fleecy, and the breezes tempered with the breath of 
slimmer, 


lt is really autumn. Fields of yellow goldenrod 
ind umber ferns, bespangled with asters, leave no 
chance for mistake. The scarlet cardinals still 
‘inger by the brooks, imperious churchmen, robed in 
their panoply of office. Wreaths of feathering 
clematis hang invitingly over stone-walls and fences. 
he ‘umaes are turning; the red maples are donning 
‘heir glory, and the poison-ivy, tinted with red or 
cllow, tempts the unwary. 


\ 


We re one set down in the woods without a knowl- 
“ge of the season, he would know it by the environ- 
ent. "There is no season so perfectly peaceful. It 

“uggestive of work well done and of the reward 
frost. 

\fter the long summer vacation one’s city garden 


ind to have relapsed into primitive wildness. 


one has said that if New York city should be 

ed, in a single year’s time its ruins would be 
rib red with a forest of ailanthus. The statement 
8 rather too strong, but it is indeed surprising how 
Soon nature re-asserts her dominion. We think we 


have conquered a field, when lo! in a moment of in- 
attention the pig-weeds make a foray, and when we 
next go forth, stand in saucy pre-eminence. 

Our backyard has been, say, for three months, un- 
visited by man, if we except the police-man who 
now and then rattles the kitchen blinds to prove 
that no one is in the front parlor. The plants have 
had the quadrangle all to thémselves. There is, in 
consequence, every evidence of internecine strife. 


“The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 

The gourd embraced the rose bush in its ramble. 
The thistle and the stock together grew, 

The hollyhock and the bramble. 


“The bear-vine with the lilac interlac’d, 

The sturdy burdock choked its slender neighbor, 
The spicy pink. All tokens were effac’d 

Of human care and labor.’ 


Asters have towered over goldenrods, only to be 
in turn throttled by the constricting bind-weed. 
They die, like Laocoon, strangled in serpentine folds. 
The prehensile balsam-apple has laid hold of every- 
thing within reach. Long trails of it hang on the 
clotheslines; festoons droop from the fences; and 
high aloft, on a peach-tree, are swinging ropes and 
cabs. It is easy to see how, in a tropical forest, the 
lianes play so prominent a part. 

In another corner of the yard the star-cucumber, 
cousin of the balsam-apple, and even more of a 
gypsy, has sealed the ash-bin. It has generous, 
heart-shaped, lobed leaves, and prickly. uncanny 
fruit. It is a weed and vagrant, which culture can- 
not reach. 

The pod of balsam-apple is a thing of beauty, 
symmetrical in form, pure in color, and when ripe, 
opening by the uncurling valves. ‘The pendant cap- 
sule then allows the smooth, squash-like seeds to 
slide out, wet with mucilage. The empty vessel is 
then skeletonized by the weather into a fairy basket. 
Both of these plants are extremely interesting to the 
student. As tendril-climbers they have few supe- 
riors. Their wonderful performances have been 
chronicled by no Jess an observer than. Charles Dar- 
win. THe evinced in them a perennial interest. 

We have a tall sunflower, with rays of gold loving 
to confute the poets,—Tom Moore and the rest,— 
by turning its back on the sun. Such things no 
doubt happen to the best regulated poetry. We 
must save the disk to ripen for the snow birds, who 
in winter sometimes renew our sparrow-depressed 
hopes. For these naughty, pugnacious little cock- 
neys, who has a kind word? 

While our wild asters will not remain where de- 
signed, they are glorious anywhere in their panoply 
of purple. They are four or five feet in height, a 
home of happy bees. The honey-bees, some wild 
fellows for whom we have no name, buzz over the 
flowers in company. We have near by some of those 
tall goldenrods that blossom forth into a cascade 
of fiery rockets; into jets and spurts of flame. The 
moth-mullein, too, has come to stay; it has made an 
Oklahoma of our preserves, a handsome trespasser. 
It is as beautiful with its white flowers, furred 
within with Tyrian purple, as anything designedly 
planted. In fact, it is far prettier than yonder 
phlox, whose magenta is soul-distressing. 

Of course, we have old-fashioned “four o’clocks,” 
partly from admiration of them, but more from their 
happy associations, “Marvels of Peru” these plants 
are often called, and “afternoon ladies.” These 
popular names are derived from the habit of bloom- 
ing in the late portion of the day, the precise time 
varying with the locality. Autumn, indeed, plays 
havoe with the floral dial; morning-glories, for in- 
stance, bloom in the afternoon and the evening- 
primroses next day! One of our “four o’clocks” has 
hecome perennial, and has a tuber as big as a Jersey 
sweet potato. ; 

The pink Japan lilies, among the first things to 
show above ground in the spring, are, at this time, 
lovely and fragrant. Had we room sufficient, we 





ones, the immaculate Easters, the auratum, and all 
the fancy kinds. ‘“We are monarch of all we sur- 
vey,” but the prospect is limited. It is only in March 
and April that we are envied by the public. ‘Then, 
would indulge in a garden of lilies, the gaudy wild 
indeed, we have a show of hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, 
squills, and jonquils, of which we are justly proud. 
It is only then that we declare dividends. 

‘‘he parallelogram of fence-begirt gravel which 
we style a garden is a study for the late lamented Mr. 
Gibson. Our neighbor has a grape-vine which he 
cannot discipline. ‘The green globes hang on our 
side of the fence, and no fox finds them sour. ‘To 
preserve the balance of power, our blackberry steals 
a march into the professor’s garden. Where do we 
not find these amenities in nature? 

The hollyhock, emulating the classic bean-stalk 
of Jack, aspires heavenward, decked out with red or 
white posies. ‘These are ever hospitably open to the 
troubadour bees. Grasses grow waist deep, and 
plantains make broad their phylacteries. 

A stranger visiting our yard, would consider it in 
frightful disorder. We, viewing it from another 
standpoint, pronounce that here, on the contrary, is 
the reign of law. There is conflict to be seen surely, 
earnest, desperate, sauve qui pent, but guiding all, 
and for the best, is the hand of the All Father. 








THE MEANING OF ENGLAND'S LATEST 
MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION,—(11.) 
BY FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, 


University of Nebraska. 


[Continued from Journal of September 10.] 

Ill. This brief outline of the conditions in Eng- 
lish popular education, which 1 have given, will, L 
trust, give some idea of the educational situation. 
It will also suggest the provisions of any bill for its 
betterment. ‘I'he measure which has just been run- 
ning the blockade of a parliamentary session has 
been framed with reference to the main difficulties 
of the case,—the lack of unity in popular education, 
the desperate condition of the church schools, and 
the disorganized and generally unsatisfactory state 
of secondary education. ‘T‘he main stress of the bill, 
however, is laid on the first two points. 

1. The bill establishes a single local authority, 
in place of a divided one. ‘This authority is to have 
the management of all elementary schools, both in 
the church series and in the board (or public) series, 
and of all secondary education which has been noted 
in connection with the two series. It also has gen- 
eral charge of endowed grammar and high schools, 
resting on foundations old or new. This means 
great simplification of school management. In 
searching for the most suitable authority for the 
work the framers of the bill selected the governing 
body of a large district, the county council (in large 
cities, the borough council). Perhaps the choice was 
influenced by the fact that this is a larger and more 
representative, and probably a broader-minded, body 
than the average school board. Again, the-new func- 
tion assigned to the council will be but one of many 
functions possessed by that body, while the school- 
board has dealt with education alone. It will at 
least not be disadvantageous to the schools that 
school appropriations will be grouped with various 
other items in the annual budget of the council, and 
thus will not be so alluring a target for attack as 
when. they represented the whole budget of the 
school board. 

2. On the financial side the government largely 
increases its grants, which are to be distributed im- 
partially among all the popular schools. The bill 
also empowers the local authority to levy rates for 
school purposes, and provides that all schools, what- 
ever their previous affiliations, shall share alike in 
the funds so raised, In these ways the financial 
stress of the church echools is to be relieved. 
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3. The schools are to be administered by the 
government and the local authority together. The 
government function in this partnership is a general 
one only. It gives grants, makes regulations as to 
participation in the grants, by means of what is 
known as the code, establishes qualifications for 
teachers, and inspects the schools to see if they are 
fulfilling the conditions. It has done this before, 
but it has concerned itself also with a number of de- 
tails as to the disbursement of government funds 
which it now hands over to the local authority. 
This local authority has charge of practically all de- 
tails of administration. It disburses government 
funds, levies, collects, and disburses local taxes to 
supplement the “grants, and makes all arrange- 
ments for meeting the various conditions growing 
out of local requirements and government demands. 
It does very little of this directly, however, confining 
itself to general financial matters. Most of its work 
it does indirectly through a committee on educa- 
tion which it appoints, and through local. managers 
appointed for each school or school-group who can 
better attend to details requiring close range. But 
it is to be noted here that the government still con- 
ducts a partnership with the church, though a more 
limited one than heretofore, for it still continues 
schools in the church school-buildings. Naturally, 
therefore, the church shares in the appointment of 
managers for such schools, appointments being 
divided between the church organization and the 
local school authority in the ratio of two to one. 
This element of administration forms an exception 
to the general unifying tendency of the bill, and so 
far the idea of a single local authority has not been 
fulfilled. The managers have certain privileges, 
and with them certain responsibilities. They must 
maintain the school plants according to the require- 
ments of the council (the local authority). At the 
same time they may appoint and dismiss teachers 
with the sanction of the same body. The latter 
authority has very definite power in this particular, 
more perhaps than appears in the word “sanction,” 
though of course power possessed need not be exer- 
cised. The church school managers also have con- 
trol of religious teaching in their schools (in place 
of the vicar under the old system). This last ar- 
rangement is significant, as it gives a larger lay in- 
fluence in religious education, and it is the more sig- 
nificant because the local elected school authority is 
represented on the board of managers. The supreme 
power of the “parson” therefore no longer exists. 
Here it may be said that the religious element will 
continue indefinitely in all English popular schools, 
because it is deeply rooted in English school life, but 
it will eventually be unsectarian, or electively sec- 
tarian after the German plan. ‘The financial respon- 
sibility of church authorities is practically limited 
to the maintenance of the school buildings. The 
bill seems still to permit fees in this series of 
schools, but only a part of the proceeds can be re- 
tained for the school expenses of the managers, and 
this privilege was granted only in the last stages of 
debate. 

This church participation in school management 
is the chief point of attack in the whole bill, the con- 
tention being that government control should go 
with government support. But this arrangement 
grows out of school history and present school con- 
ditions. That the church is a factor in present 
school movements is only another way of saying that 
the church is an educational institution,—that it has 
been the largest active agent in popular elementary 
education in England for centuries, and that it is 
naturally loath to give up entirely relations which 
are rooted in centuries of school work. To-day the 
Church of England alone has twice as many schools 
as the school boards, and enrolls almost as many 
pupils and it has an enormous capital (estimated at 
$125,000,000) invested in school buildings and 
equipment. (It must be said, however, that these 
buildings are generally of an indifferent character, 
and are often very poorly adapted for the work.) 
‘The extremists ignore these matters. It is beyond 
the bounds of reason to expect the church to be a 
silent partner. So long as its material interest in 
the schools is continued, it has a right to some offi- 


cial voice in their management. It is interesting to 








note that a series of resolutions passed at a recent 
convocation of the Established Church really contain 
a skeleton of the present bill. Again, reform. can 
never be completed at a single stroke. Free public 
schools in the full sense of the term are not yet prac- 
ticable in England, because English history and 
English sentiment do not support them. ‘The pres- 
ent measure is but one step in a great movement. 

It is not certain that the church authorities will 
in all cases avail themselves of the share in manage- 
ment accorded them by the bill. The London Jour- 
nal of Education thinks that most of the church 
schools will choose to forego their privileges and 
give themselves over entirely to the local authority, 
rather than assume the responsibility of maintaining 
the school plants. On the other hand, there is noth- 
ing in the bill to prevent the managers of any school 
from supplying all the school funds and taking upon 
themselves the whole administration. 

4. Definite provision is made for popular second- 
ary education ‘(though this part of the bill seems 
comparatively weak), and government funds and 
local rating powers are pledged to its support. This 
puts secondary education on a legal basis, which 
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much of it has not had before. It is to be hoped 
that under government sanction and encouragement 
secondary education will extend its opportunities 
and scope, and do much to create a sentiment for 
more extended education than has thus far met with 
hearty response. In this connection it should be 
noted that larger provision has also ‘been made for 
training-schools for teachers. 

It is evident that important gains have been made 
toward the unification of the various elements of 
popular education, and toward popular control of 
the schools. Even the church party, as is well said, 
has acknowledged the principle of national educa- 
It has not only acknowledged the principle, 
it has reiterated it. The public is now admitted to 
a fuller share in its schools. When all the conditions 
are considered, the present bill seems a very sane 
measure, and it has a very substantial foundation in 
the sentiment of educational people. It focuses at- 
tention on some of the most interesting of current 
educational problems. It is not certain that the 
framers of the bill see whither it is leading in all 
particulars. If the principles it involves are logically 
worked out, free popular education, elementary and 
secondary, completely unified, and controlled by 
elected bodies, will result. But English logic is not 
universal logic. 


tion. 








LACK OF WORK. 

Many a boy leaves school because he is not 
worked hard enough while he is in it. He comes in 
contact with the great bustling world as oftentimes 
his faithful teacher does not. (We need more good 
male teachers in the service.) He has learned that 
his services are of value, and that intensity of energy 
and purpose are important factors in determining 
results. If he places himself in employment under 
others he expects to be held up to a good standard 
of activity or suffer consequences; he feels a grow- 
ing contempt for one who does not hold him to his 






work; he becomes restless, dissatisfied, and soon 
wants a change. 

Too often he is not held up to his best work in the 
schoolroom. Lack of time on the part of the over- 
worked teacher makes the recitation short, the test- 
ing inadequate, and the mistakes lightly passed over. 

Granted that the boy knows that self-activity will 
produce results in school as well as elsewhere, and 
that he should profit by it; yet school is artificial, it 
hedges him about with well understood rules regard- 
ing behavior, time of study, length of lesson, etc. 
He feels that the responsibility is shifted from his 
shoulders. ‘To a certain extent he is right; the 
school must take it up, he must be made to work— 
otherwise he will rightfully feel that he is losing 
valuable time for outside usefulness and leave the 
school.—Superintendent G. H. Knowlton, Swansea, 
Mass. 








AUTOMATIC ACTION IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


BY J. W. LIVINGSTON, WISCONSIN, 
State Ingtitute Conductor. 

Wise as we pedagogs are, it would be safe to wager 
that no one among us knows just how he ties a 
shoe string, folds a four-in-hand, or buttons a coat. 
If, with palm downward on the table, one tries to 
think and tell how the latter trick is done, he quickly 
realizes that it would prove a vastly simpler task to 
touch the button and let the fingers do the rest. 
Yet, we pick up every morning each article of cloth- 
ing and put on our garments properly without any 
mental attention to our physical movements. In- 
deed, any attempt to guide by thought and will the 
simple act of tying shoe string or cravat would ser- 
iously affect our facility. 

The stenographer cannot tell where given letters 
are to be found, but his fingers find them as th 
mind «thinks the thought he is spelling out. In 
writing my own name, I cannot tell you whether | 
first dot the i’s or cross the t’s, but this right hand 
will quickly tell if called to perform the task, and 
will stubbornly resist any attempts to reverse tlic 
order. The soul of skilled musicians becomes filled 
with melody and harmony from sonata and sym- 
phony. Swift and graceful asthe swallow-wing, deft 
fingers glide across the keyboard to call forth the 
creation of Mozart or Mendelssohn. 

Perhaps ninety-nine per cent. of all we say or do 
has become to some extent automatic action; yet the 
simplest act had to be learned at first with constant 
care and conscious effort. 

One of the great problems of education, then, is to 
make our nervous system our ally, to turn over to it 
whenever possible the many details of daily life, 
and thus leave the mind free for higher things. ‘The 
successful man is he who can get other people to 
work. In like manner the skillful man is he who 
has trained his bodily organs to become loyal assist- 
ants that render prompt service without supervision. 

For several years, I have felt a growing interest in 
the subject of automatic action in education, and the 
purpose of this paper is to bespeak for this theme 
the attention its importance demands. I trust you 
will not deem me dogmatic, if brevity of time com- 
pels me to state some proposition positively without 
giving full reason for the faith that is in me. 

First. Every branch of study contains something 
that must be sunk into the automatic. In order 
that the mind may think freely and clearly in the 
given subject, these tools of thought must be 
handled automatically. 

Second. From their nature all these things are 
difficult to learn, because they have no intrinsic in- 
terest and so must be mastered by mechanical asso- 
ciation. 

Third. These things are the “bugbears” of stu- 
dents and teacher. The process of mastering them 
begets much of the friction and most of the drud- 
gery found in the schoolroom. 

Fourth. The drill necessary in learning to handle 
these tools of thought comes largely in middle form 
work, and this process of grind frequently produces 
at this stage, positive distaste for school. — 

Fifth. Poor methods in securing requisite mas- 
tery of these matters and failure to achieve the con- 
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-t at the right time cause the most serious waste 
‘jime found in our schools. 
\hat are some of these tools of thought? 


qu 
¥ In 
arithmetic: reading and writing numbers, the addi- 
tion and multiplication table, the unit figure in ad- 
jition, prime numbers to one hundred, factors and 
aliquot parts of numbers below one hundred, a few 
 mportant tables in denominate numbers. In spoken 
Jane ruage: distinet articulation, correct pronunciation, 
yivht order of words, proper grammatical inflections. 
1’) express thought with correctness and facility in 
written language means mastery of orthography, 
capitalization, punctuation, inflectional forms, and 
paragraphing. Power to read intelligently pre-sup- 
poses ability to recognize at sight words both singly 
and in groups, to gain proper aid from punctuation 
marks, to interpret readily all these symbols of 
thought. Maps, dates, and valuable statistics are 
the ‘ools of thought in history. The whole art of 
penmanship and spelling may be considered as a sort 
of memory lodged in the muscles of the forearm. 
(omparatively few teachers fully realize the value 
of completely conquering the tools of arithmetical 
thinking. Some old-fashioned mental arithmetic 
would prove a wholesome tonic in many a modern 
«lool. Some reading classes remind the speaker of 
youthful experience on the farm, ploughing through 
stumps. A catch ona small root, an unexpected 
ierk that jars the entire body, and occasionally a sud- 
den lurch that tosses the plow from the furrow and 
lands seventy pounds of boy in the dust. Until 
ihese stumps have been extracted, the most beautiful 
literature can bring no pleasure to the reader. As 
well expect the novice on the bicycle to enjoy beauty 
of scenerv while his whole attention is centered upon 
maintaining equilibrium or avoiding the many dan- 
vers that beset his path, as to expect such a class to 
vet any joy from the reading lesson. It would be as 


sensible to look for their enjoyment of a geography 
lesson, as it would be to admonish a boy hanging on 
for dear life to the end gate of a swiftly moving 
wagon to look up from his swinging legs and enjoy 


ihe local geography of country landscape or city 
street. Do you wonder that a composition on a sub- 
ject as simple as his pet rabbit, proves a terror for 
the boy of ten who must chase that rabbit through a 
jungle of unfamiliar forms inhabited by the hob- 
voblins of capitalization, orthography, punctuation, 
inflection, and paragraphing? Imagine, if you can, 
Horace Greeley writing for the Tribune one of his 
trenchant editorials, and having +o consider such 
mechanical details as crossing the t’s, inserting per- 
iod, comma or question-mark, determining the proper 
spelling, deciding the correct form of verb or pro- 
noun, determining the paragraph. 

Were such things the bugbear of your school life? 
Did English orthography have no terrors for you? 
lid you experience no hate of history because of the 
long columns of horrid dates? Did multiplication 
table or conjugation of the verb ever keep you awake 
at night? Did a nauseous dose of diacritical mark- 
ings ever bring on nightmare? Then it behooves 
us teachers to consider how best to help pupils toward 
self-help in taking these strongholds that lie between 
them and the land of clear, independent thinking. 

The following hints have been found helpful in 
taking these strategic strongholds :— 

l'irst—Vind out in each study just what needs to 
be ground in. Make the quantity as small as pos- 
sible, 

Second—Make the young people feel the worth oi 
the thing to be done. 

Third—Put the pupils on their metile to conquer 
these hard things. 

ourth—Feed in small doses. 

l'ifth—Make the association as vivid as possible. 

Sixth—When practicable, make the association 
through more than one sense. 

Seventh—Have frequent short, varied, lively drills. 
_ Our grandfathers took the fruitless task of learn- 
ng the multiplication table as far as 25 x 25. 


Necessity calls for nothing beyond 9 x 9, although 
the inch and the dozen induce us to include the 
Lwe ly eS, 


Comparatively few teachers know that 
‘here are but thirty-six facts in the multiplication 
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WIND IN THE CORN. 


I love to lie in the prairie-grass 
As the sun’s noon heat is born, 

And list to the lisp of the lashing leaves, 
As the wind blows through the corn. 


For the sound of the wind is soft and sweet 
As the sigh of a child in sleep; 

As soothing and calm as the drifting dark 
That falls from the bluey deep. 


It does not moan as it does in the pines, 
Nor wail as it does on the sea, 
But sings a song, faint, far, and low— 
A marvelous melody. 
—Will Reed Dunroy. 








ELECTIVE STUDIES, 


BY SUPERINTENDENT EDWIN P. SEAVER, BOSTON. 


It is not a knowledge of the subjects among which 
a choice is to be made, but some knowledge about 
them, which is needed for a wise choice. And this 
knowledge about subjects is easily obtained from 
persons who have knowledge of them. All a pupil 
needs is a fixed purpose in the pursuit of his educa- 
tion, and some knowledge of the degrees in which 
different studies may be helpful in the attainment of 
his purpose. If it be asked what is to be done for 
the pupils who have no fixed purpose, the drones 
and the shirks, the answer is that they are entitled 
to no consideration. The difficulty with them is 
moral, not intellectual, and they are dealt with no 
less easily under an elective than under a required 
system of study. We may safely conclude, then, 
that the danger of a wild choice of elective studies 
is chiefly imaginary; it is, indeed, a theoretical pos- 
sibility, but practically, as experience has shown, it 
seldom becomes serious. 

By the elective system the educational wants of 
different groups of pupils can be more satisfactorily 
met than they are met now; proper recognition can 
be given to the individuality of pupils, their several 
abilities, purposes, ambitions, and probable future 
occupations in life; pupils seeking commercial in- 
struction can be offered better selections of studies 
than the present course affords; domestic and indus- 
trial instruction can easily be provided for girls by 
adding the appropriate elective studies to the au- 
thorized list; a good preparation (other than a full 
classical one) for college or other higher institutions 
of learning is more easily provided under a full 
elective plan than the present plan of studies; the 
old theory of intense study of a few subjects, and 
the new theory of all-sided symmetrical develop- 
ment through study of more subjects, are both prac- 
ticable, even in the same school, under the proposed 
course; different programs can be framed for differ- 
ent groups of pupils in the same schools, and a 
choice among these programs offered, instead of a 
choice among single studies; there is a distinct and 
valuable educational end to be gained by inviting 
young people to take a part in the direction of their 
own studies, so that they may feel in some measure 
responsible for the outcome of their school work. 

There are other good results that may reasonably 
be expected to follow the large use of elective studies 
in our high schools. In the first place, the high 
school graduates will carry from their schools into 
the community a much larger total amount of sound 
and fruitful scholarship. This will be the result 
partly of the greater interest which all pupils take 
in studies of their choice, and partly of the increased 
time that can be given to such studies, when the 
time now wasted in vain efforts to master too diffi- 
cult subjects shall have been redeemed. 

Why should teachers wear out their nervous en- 
ergy in trying to teach algebra and geometry to 
pupils who have little or no capacity for mathemat- 
ical reasoning? But algebra and geometry are not 
the only studies on which too much vain endeavor 
is bestowed. Chemistry, physics, drawing, and even 
foreign languages do not always furnish the best 
training for all minds. There are always excellent 
pupils who would do better to omit one or another 
of these subjects, and give the time to studies bet- 
ter suited to their capacities. Thus they would 
leave school with more real scholarship. 

Even the drones may be expected to do somewhat 
better with elective studies.—Address. 


THIS AND THAT. 


“Though our bark is not too steady, 
And our compass sometimes errs, 

Never let the sail be slackened— 
Storms make skillful mariners.” 


Hall Caine is said to be going to Iceland in search of 
local color for his next novel. Another author, Norman 
Duncan, is about to sail too for Labrador, to complete 
the collection of material for a novel. 


Work has just begun on a new building, which will be 
be occupied entirely by Doubleday, Page & Co. Three 
houses have been torn down on East Sixteenth street, 
near Union square, to make way for it. 


The aged novelist, George Macdonald, will probably 
never write again, though he is in fairly good health. 
His son, Dr. Greville Macdonald, is about to make hig 


appearance as an author, treating the relations between 
science and religion. 


Contributions of $1,000 by Alice Longfellow, daughter 
of the poet, and of $500 by Mrs. Bayard Taylor, raise the 
Emerson fund to $150,205, and assure the erection of the 
new Emerson hall of philosophy at Harvard. The new 
building will be south of Sever hall, facing Robinson 
hall, 

It has been known for some time that Mr. Marion 
Crawford had in preparation:a biography of the late 
Pope, but till now there has been no definite information 
on the subject. It appears, now, however, that the Popa 
charged Conte Soderini in 1897 that the “life” of him 
which should be set forth as the official and intimate one 
should be a history, not a panegyric. At that time the 
Pope gave him numberless documents hitherto kept se- 
cret, and dictated much personal matter; but he left 
Soderini free to use his own judgment about the bio- 
graphy. It now appears that Mr. Crawford has written 
nearly all of his biography of the Pope, with the colla- 
boration of the Conte Soderini, and with the use of all 
the documents which the Pope gave the latter for the 
purpose. The English and American editions of the 
book will appear early next year simultaneously with the 
editions in Continental tongues. It is understood that 
his holiness read and approved the early portions of the 
biography, and that he approved the general plan of the 
remainder. 


A friend of many years says of Paul du Chaillu:— 

“He was one of the most genial, sweet-natured, kindly 
men I had ever known, and had a lovely character. He 
was a ray of sunshine wherever he went.” 


The widow of E. P. Whipple, of Boston, the essayist, 
critic and editor, has sold her husband’s library and au- 
tograph collection to assist in supporting herself. 


Henry Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist, has created a 
storm of indignation in Warsaw by declaring in a paper 
of that city that, in his opinion, all the latest Polish lit- 
erature is not worth reading. This has excited violent 
controversy, and popular feeling is against the author. 


Jean Webster, author of ‘““‘When Patty Went to Col- 
lege,” is the daughter of the late Charles L. Webster, 
who, with Mark Twain as the “Co.,” started a book-pub- 
lishing business several years ago, and startled the pub- 
lishing world with his enormously successful publication 
of General Grant’s Memoirs. 


The Book Lover has an interesting list of authors who 
filled diplomatic positions: — 

Benjamin Franklin, minister to France. 

Washington Irving, minister to Spain. 

Lew Wallace, minister to Turkey. 

George Bancroft, minister to Germany; 
England; minister to Russia. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, consul at Liverpool. 

John Howard Payne, consul at Tunis. 

W. W. Astor, minister to Italy. 

Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), consul at Venice. 

James Russell Lowell, minister to England; minister 
to Spain. 

Bayard Taylor, minister to Germany. 

John Bigelow, minister to France. 

Arthur Sherburn Hardy, minister to Persia. 

Eugene Schuyler, minister to Greece. 

Bret Harte, consul at Glasgow. 

George Perkins Marsh, minister to Italy; minister to 
Turkey. 

John Lothrop Motley, minister to Austria. 

Andrew D. White, Minister to Germany. 

J. B. Angell, minister to China; minister to Turkey. 

George H. Boker, minister to Turkey. 

William Dean Howells, consul at Venice. 

John James Piatt, consul at Queenstown. 

John Hay, minister to England. 

Rasmus B. Anderson, minister to Denmark. 

S. G. W. Benjamin, minister to Persia. 


minister to 
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ONE-SIDEDNESS. 


Drill masters say that not one out of ten boys on 
parade marches with level shoulders. Folks who 
walk in a trackless forest move in a circle, because 
one leg goes farther than the other. Our knowl- 
edge is also one-sided. Not only do we live in glass 
houses, but the glass is colored. We have the views 
of our set, of our family. We are each a bunch of 
prejudices. We have “our” daily paper, “our” de- 
nomination, even “our” spring tonic which does 
things to our own prejudiced or jaundiced organs 
which it will not do to others. We attend reform 
conventions to help reform other people and join 
societies for instructing other people of their duty. 

We havea tendency to intensify our one-sidedness. 
We keep with those who think like ourselves. Min- 
isters go to ministers’ meetings when they would 
better be at a ball game, and school teachers in the 
institutes when they should be frolicking in the 
sunshine. We think we are “doing pretty well” and 
straightway go on imitating our own selves, until 
the lines at the bottom of our copy book page are 
abominable. We never read more than twenty 
pages in a novel without personalizing our own 
selves as the hero and growing more conceited every 
page at our own imagined virtues. 

The result is: every man can be classified, like a 
beetle. and forecasted, like a dorbug. 

So we tire of ourselves. Our own one-sidedness 
is bad company. And it not only is wearisome to 
us, it is dangerous to others. We are constantly 
busy in keeping our friends, as from a_ barb-wire 
fence, off our prejudices. We like to believe that 
we are bravely solitary because of our principles, 
but we know that what we flatter by the name of 
principles, are mostly our antipathies. 

There are several cures for one-sidedness. Mar- 
riage is one. The secret of a successful marriage is 
for a man to find a wife who has an entirely different 
set of prejudices from his own. Such marriages 
are broadening to the mind, though they be for a 
time trying to the spirit. Friendship is another. 
A brother is one’s duplicate, but a friend is one’s 
complement. Another is contact with many-sided 
people. Doctor Hale advises one to talk every dav 
with a man he knows to be wiser than himself. 
One-sided folks don’t easily find such men. The 
best cure for the man who confesses that he is liv- 
ing in a house with colored windows is for him to 
’ break the glass. The final test of a boy as he grows 
older is on how many sides he has kept his windows 
open. You can try anybody infallibly by that 
measure. Walk around him and tap here and 
there. Window to beauty? Shut. Window to 
childhood? Shut. Window to nature? Shut. 
Window to money? Put him down in your 
note-book, “Cataract on both eyes,” and pass on. 


Open. 


You are not responsible for the one-sidedness you 
are born to, but vou are accountable for the one- 
sidedness you die in.—Men of To-Morrow. 








THE ELECTRIC AGE. 

It is a matter of common observation that the 
horse, the cable, and the dummy steam-engine have 
disappeared from our street-railroad systems, to be 
succeeded by the omnipresent trolley. But the re- 
port on these roads just issued by the Census office 
gives us a number of illuminating details that help 
us to realize what this transformation means. 

It is the trolley, of course, that has made it pos- 
sible for the street-railroad to leap across town 
houndaries, give life to country roads, and bind city 
to city. There is said to be a horse-car line in the 
Argentine Republic so long that it runs, or perhaps 
walks, sleeping-cars, but in this country such a road 
would not be extensively patronized. If we are 
going any distance we want something that will 
carry us at least as fast as steam, and in the trolley- 
car we have it. 

On the Albany and Hudson line it is possible to 
travel at sixtv miles an hour. There are two elec- 
tric lines in Indiana that work up to fifty-five miles 
an hour each, and two more that make forty. Ohio 
has ten electric roads whose cars reach or execed 


forty miles an hour; two of them make fifty and two 


fifty-five, 


Michigan has one trolley-line on the 








forty-mile speed limit, two at forty-five and two at 
fifty. There is a fifty-mile-an-hour line in Iowa, an- 
other in New York, and another in Texas. Speeds 
of from thirty to forty miles are too common to 
mention. 

A by-product of the electric-railroad system is the 
trolley park, unknown a dozen years ago, and now 
an important part of the national apparatus for 
recreation. There are no less than 352 parks main- 
tained by the trolley roads of the United States for 
the sake of the nickels earned in carrying people to 
enjoy them. There is one even in Arizona, and one 
in Porto Rico. Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, Rhode 
Island, and South Dakota are the only states that 
have trolley roads and no trolley parks. Pennsyl- 
vania has forty-six and Massachusetts thirty-one, of 


which fiye are maintained by a single company. 

The electric roads of the United States carried 
last year three times the population of the earth. 
They ran their cars eleven times the distance from 
the earth to the sun. They killed 1,218 persons and 
wounded 47,429, which makes the war with Spain 
look like the Fourth of July at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Their capital was more than twice as great as the 
bonded national debt of the United States, and their 
gross earnings for the year were nearly a quarter of 
a billion dollars. They employed more than twice 
the number of men in the United States army, in- 
cluding the force in the Philippines. They paid over 
thirteen million dellars in taxes—a little consola- 
tion prize to the public for the franchises they got 
for nothing.—Selected. 


GHKOGRAPHY. 


NORTH AMthiiCAN COUNTRIES.—(V111.) 


It was thoughi best by the editor, when this 
series of articles was being planned, not to include 
the United States in the continental survey. Those 
interested in the series will see from this, that the 
omission was not from any oversight, but was part of 
the original plan. 

The series cannot well be concluded without at 
least some brief reference to certain insular and 
peninsular portions of this continent, that could not 
properly have been alluded to in the preceding arti- 
cles. Yet these portions are so numerous that they 
can have little more than bare allusion to them, 
though they are each and all interesting enough to 
justify separate and extended comment. 


GREENLAND. 


An immense continental island in the Arctic zone, 
wearing perpetually a cap of glacial ice, and the 
birthplace of cathedralled icebergs that float down 
into more southern seas. No forests nor agriculture. 
Its animals are reindeer, white bears, the musk ox, 
wolf, and white and blue foxes. Its frigid waters 
contain the walrus, seal, porpoise, swordfish, and 
several species of whale. Its chief birds are ptar- 
migans and eider ducks. Peopled by Eskimos. 
Owned by Denmark, which monopolizes its dwindl- 


~ ing trade. 


LABRADOR. 


A rugged and barren peninsula stretching from 
the Straits of Belle Isle to Davis Strait. A British 
possession. Very extensive fisheries on its b'eak 
Atlantic coast—cod, halibut, herring, seal, ete. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


A very large island in the mouth of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and the centre of the greatest fisheries 
of the Atlantie coast. Shores deeply indented, form- 
ing great bays such as Placentia bay, Fortune bay, 
ete. Multitude of lakes, and giant forests, in the in- 
terior. Caribou deer in abundance. Vast deposits 
of the best iron ore. <A colony of Britain. Geo- 
graphically it seems to belong to Canada, but it has 
resolutely refused to join the Dominion. St. John’s 
is the capital. 

ST. PIERRE, MIQUELON. 


A group of small islands in the Gulf of St. Law- 
Owned by France, and a depot for French 
fishermen from across the sea. In the height of the 
fishing season, there is a population of 10,000. 
Constantly suspected by Canadians as the hotbed of 
smugglers of intoxicating liquors. 


rence, 


BERMUDA. 


A cluster of beautiful islands 600 miles southeast 
of Cape Hatteras. A British colony, with military 
and naval station. Charming climate. Popular 
winter resort. Large trade with New York in Easter 
arrowroot, ete. 
Hamilton the capital. The harbor of St. George’s 
is spacious enough to float the whole British navy. 


lilies, onions, tomatoes, potatoes, 


WEST INDIES. 


Bahamas—A group of coral islands 600 miles east 
of the Florida coast, and extending nearly to Hayti, 


A British possession. Nassau, on island of New 
Providence, the chief settlement. St. Salvador is 
where Columbus first landed. Tropical fruits int 
abundance. Chief trade with United States is in 
pineapples and Jemons. 

Cuba—Since 1902 an independent republic. A 
large island, 730 miles long, and eighty miles broad. 
Area 43,000 square miles. Tropical luxuriance. 
Sugar cane and tobaeco the leading staples. Palm, 
cedar, mahogany, and ebony in its extensive forests. 
Iron, coal, gypsum, and copper mines. Havana the 
capital. Several spacious and secure harbors. 

Hayti—A negro republic. Area, 28,000 square 
A mountainous island, but with very fertile 
valleys. All tropical plants and trees grow in per- 
fection. Sugar cane extensively raised. About 

1,250,000 people. The negro element predominates 
very largely, but many foreigners there as traders. 
Port au Prince and Santo Domingo the leading 
cities. Revolutions are quite frequent. A serious 
one just closed. 

Porto Rico—A_ beautiful tropical island recently 
acquired by the United States. A land of towering 
palms, gorgeous flowers, luscious fruits. Sugar cane 
and tobacco chief agricultural productions. Tine 
military roads constructed by Spaniards. San Juan 
the chief city. 

Jamaica—A British colony, with Kingston as the 
capital city. Area of island, 4,000 square miles. 
Mountain peaks 6,000 feet high. One hundred and 
fourteen rivers and streams. Sixteen excellent har- 
bors. Fine forest woods—mahogany, rosewood, 
satinwood, ete. Fruits of all tropical kinds. Im- 
mense trade in bananas and cocoanuts with the 
United States. Population about a million. 

Windward and Leeward Islands—AII of probable 
voleanie origin, and some of them with active vol- 
canoes—such as Martinique and St. Vincent. 
Tropical luxuriance and beauty. Subject to most 
destructive hurricanes. All in possession of Euro- 
pean nations: British—St. Lucia, Barbadocs, St. 
Vincent, Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, ete. 
French—Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. Bartholomew, 
ete. Dutch—Bonaire, St. Eustatius, ete. Danish— 
Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, St. John. The United 
States has been negotiating for the purchase of the 
Danish West Indies. 





miles. 





BELIZE. 


A British colony on the east shore of the penin- 
sula of Yucatan. Sometimes called British Hon- 
duras. Area of 7,500 square miles. Cockscomb 
mountains 4,000 feet high. Large savannas and 
great forests of mahogany and dye-woods. The 
hybrid race are experts in wood cutting. A large 
trade in valuable woods. Fisheries in the Bay of 
Honduras extensive, specially in lobsters and large 
turtles. Belize—the capital—is a pretty city of 
about 10,000; but the population is nearly doubled 
at the Christmas season, when the mahogany cut- 
ters are in town to celebrate the holiday. 





Often in a test it may be well to go rapidly from 
one to another to see how well the pupils have thejr 
information in mind, 
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SALT.—(L) 

(ommon salt is one of the most useful and most 
nyecdful articles that we use. One of the conspicuous 
Jifferences between savage and civilized peoples is 
that the former make very little use of salt, while 
ihe latter use it very largely. 

{, one form or another, salt is found in every 
country on the globe. In the order of Nature it 
-gocis to have been planned that it should be within 
easy reach of all. 

WHERE IT COMES FROM. 


1. From the ocean. The water of the sea is 
really brine. How it became salt, no one can tell. 
Far out from the shore the water tastes much 
stronger of salt, and without the brackish and bitter 
taste it has near shore. 

In many countries, especially hot countries, the 
people procure salt from sea water. They make a 
large pool or small lake, carefully coating the bottom 
of it with a stiff clay, which is made very smooth, 
and then let the sea water fill it at high tide. Then 
the channel by which the water is admitted is closed. 
Then the great heat of the sun dries up the water, 
and the salt remains as a crust on the clay bottom. 
It takes about 300 gallons of sea water to yield one 
bushel of salt. 

This is the most primitive way of procuring salt. 
The natives in the islands of the South Pacific adopt 
this method. The Portuguese, and the Spaniards 
about the Bay of Biscay get much of their salt in 
this way. 

SALT LAKES. 


Some extensive bodies of water with no visible 
connection with the ocean are very salt, as the Cas- 
pian Sea and the Dead Sea in Asia, and the Great 
Salt Lake in North America. 

The water of the Dead Sea is very much salter 
than the ocean. It acts upon the tongue and mouth 
like alum, smarts the eyes like camphor, and makes 
the hair of the head quite stiff like bristles. It is 
so buoyant that one will not sink lower than the 
arm-pits when standing upright in it. 

The Great Salt Lake in Utah is seventy miles long 
and thirty-five miles broad, and it is six and one- 
half times as salt as the ocean. The salt gathered 
from its shores is used in Salt Lake City without any 
artificial refining. 

2. From salt springs and wells. There are great 
beds of salt far beneath the surface of the ground, 
and the water that filters through the earth comes 
into contact with them, and is turned into brine. 

Kansas has a great salt bed 200 miles long, sixty 
miles broad and 400 feet thick. And there are nu- 
merous salt springs and wells from which the brine is 
pumped to be converted into salt. 

Underneath the whole central portion of New 
York state is a vast salt bed. Syracuse is the centre 
of an enormous salt industry. Wells are bored 
from fifty to 150 feet, and the brine is pumped up, 
and run in troughs to the great iron kettles, where it 
ls boiled to evaporate the water and deposit the salt. 
The brine is very strong, about forty gallons of it 
yielding one bushel of salt. 

_There are also salt wells in Pennsylvania, West 
\ irginia, and Ohio. But the best wells are in Mich- 
gan, from Saginaw down to Lake St. Clair. The 
lls are from 1,000 to 2,000 feet deep, and the 
! is twice as strong as that of the wells in New 
‘kK state, 

Some salt springs that come voluntarily to the 
‘urface are called “salt licks,” so called because the 
rest animals resort to them to lick the salt. 

o. From great rocky beds. Rock salt cumes from 
creat solid deposits that have been formed in the 
stant geological ages. 

In Nevada, along the Virgin river, is a deposit of 
Meck salt about twenty-five miles long, making a 
more than 100 feet high. 

In Louisiana, at Petit Anse, is an immense deposit 
a k salt. A shaft has been sunk into it about 
', and then chambers excavated in every di- 
‘On, Pillars forty-two feet square are left every 
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here and there to support the roof. In 1882, about 
50,000 tons were taken out. But it is calculated 
that the deposit has 29,000,000 tons in all. At the 
rate of 50,000 tons a year, this bed would last 5380 
years. 


MR. JEFFERSON’S SURPRISE. 


Mr. Jefferson, the actor, bought an island on the 
gulf coast of Louisiana for a winter resort. Bor- 
ing one day for mineral waters, a great bed of rock 
salt was struck. The drill was sent down through 
it 2,100 feet, more than one-third of a mile, and it 
was still pure salt. 

Some blocks were taken out that were as crystal- 
line and transparent as pure ice. A newspaper 
could be easily read through a block of it two feet 
thick, so pure was it. 

Mr. Jefferson bought the island to plant an orange 
grove, but found that he had a salt mine that could 
supply the world. 


THE MOST FAMOUS MINE. 


Reams of paper have been used in writing up the 
mysteries and beauties of the Wieliczka salt mine 
near Cracow, in Poland. It is a deposit 500 miles 
long, twenty miles broad, and 1,200 feet thick. It 
has been worked since 1250 A. D., and yet there is 
salt enough left to supply the world for centuries. 

Whole streets have been excavated, and houses of 
salt with several rooms in each hollowed out, and a 
church, making a perfect village. Numbers of peo- 
ple live in it permanently, and children twelve years 
old live there who have never been above ground, 
never have seen the sun. When it is illuminated, as 
it often is, visitors are charmed by its splendor. It 
is almost like fairyland. 


ITS USES. 


- To make human food palatable and more digest- 
ible. 

To preserve meats, such as salt pork, ete. 

To cure fish, as at Gloucester and Nova Scotia, 
where large quantities of fish are salted to be sent 
away to foreign markets. 

To give the cattle and sheep, who are very fond 
of it. 

To put the fine glaze on stone-ware. 

To aid in the preparation of soap. 

To assist in the reduction of silver and other ores, 
as in California smelting works. 


UNITED STATES OUTPUT. 


About 20,000,000 barrels, of 280 pounds each, 
were produced in this country in 1899. That is 
seventy-five pounds for every man, woman, and 
child in the land. The output was worth $5,500,- 
000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Homer called salt “divine”; and Plato called it “a 
substance dear to the gods.” 

Cakes of salt have been used as money in some 
countries, in Abyssinia, Thibet, and others. 

Before the slave trade was abolished on the west 
coast of Africa, men were sold for salt. The 
brother would sell his sister, the husband his wife, 
and parents their children, for salt. A handful of 
salt would purchase one or even two slaves. 

Cervantes said: “It is a true saying that a man 
must eat a peck of salt with his friend before he 
knows him,” meaning that friendship could not be 
formed in a day. 

If the Arab of the desert eats salt and bread with 
you, it means that he makes a covenant of brother- 
hood with you, and that he and you are brethren 
ever afterwards. Arab phrases are: “The bread and 
salt will never leave the heart of a true Bedouin”; 
and “There is salt between us.” When the Persian 
is speaking of one who is disloyal or ungrateful, he 
alludes to his being “untrue to salt.” 


L. W., Philadelphia: It is the best educational 
newspaper published,in my opinion. 

K. S., Illinois: The Journal of Education is an ex- 
cellent paper. It has been an inspiration to me in 
my work. Allow me to wish for the paper that this 
may be the best year in its history, 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(X1X.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


Born, Rothley Temple, England, October 25, 1800. 
Graduate Cambridge University, 1822. 
Supreme Councillor of India, 1834-8. 

Died, December 28, 1859. 

Macaulay, like Ruskin, was a precocious literary 
child. His father, Zachary Macaulay, was one ot 
the leading British anti-slavery reformers. When 
visitors by the score were at Macaulay’s home, they 
were shown the little lad’s productions, and were 
astonished beyond measure at their seeming matur- 
ity. His compositions when he was but four were 
the delight of Hannah More. Before he was eight, 
he had written a “Compendium of Universal His- 
tory, from the Creation to 1800 A. D.,” and it was 
singularly well arranged and complete. 

When twenty-six, he captured the literary world 
by his essay on ‘‘Milton,” which appeared in the 
Kdinburgh Review—then at the zenith of its power. 
This essay immediately won for him a reputation 
that was never diminished throughout his literary 
career. The postman was burdened with letters 
containing cards of invitation to dine with famous 
people in London. He suddenly found himself a 
literary star, and of the first magnitude. 

Afterwards, Macaulay was inclined to discount 
the essay that had made him famous. He thought it 
crude. But the world has never been willing to ac- 
cept his estimate of it, and still persists in calling it 
finished and sublime. Readers with whetted appe- 
tite awaited expectantly the next production, and he 
satisfied them with that brilliant series of essays on 
Hampden, Burleigh, Johnson, Mirabeau, Walpole, 
Chatham, and others, that are—and will remain— 
among the choicest pearls of English literature. 

In 1834, he was appointed on the supreme council 
of India, at a salary of $50,000 a year. And, even at 
that seemingly high figure, it was one of the cheap- 
est investments the English government ever made 
in India. Among other splendid achievements, as 
president of the commission of instruction, he in- 
augurated that system of education that has spread 
over the whole of that dependency of the empire, 
and has found its crown in a chain of colleges and 
universities that are the glory of India to-day. 

Upon his return to England in 1838, he began his 
greatest work—“The History of England.” In 1848 
the first two volumes were published, and were re- 
ceived more eagerly than either author or publisher 
had dreamed cf as possible. Edition after edition 
were run off both in England and the United States, 
to meet the enormous demand. Volumes 3 and 4 ap- 
peared within a short time, and virtually made the 
work complete, though it was never actually finished 
according to the author’s plan. Death came too 
early for the consummation. 

Within a generation, 140,000 copies of the his- 
tory were sold in Britain alone, and nearly as many 
more in America. He received in royalties more 
than $100,000. It was translated into eleven Euro- 
pean languages, and such was the excitement over 
it in Germany that there were six rival translations 
published. ' 

In 1857, he was honored by the queen by being 
raised to the peerage. But he did not live long in 
the enjoyment of his new honors, for death came to 
him in 1859. The burial in Westminster Abbey was 
one of the most spectacular as well as most sincere 
that London has ever witnessed. 

Macaulay had as wonderful a memory as ever be- 
longed to man. And it was as readily reproductive 
as it was tenaciously retentive. He forgot 
anything he ever read, and could recall everything 
without the slightest effort. 

Ife inaugurated a new era in literature by making 
history readable. Men accustomed to dryness and 
dullness in historical writings naturally thought him 
inaccurate because he was so bright and picturesque. 
Lord Melbourne sneered at him by saying: “I wish 
I were as cock-sure of anything as Macaulay is of 
everything.” But when his crities taekled his in- 
accuracies, they usually found him right, and them- 


never 
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Recent exchanges of international courtesies are 
decidedly advantageous. 


Fruits and grains are among the best features of 


nature study in the autumn. 


very school in New York city is an “active mem- 
ber” of the N. E. A., 


meeting. 


and has a vote in every business 


Teachers as a whole will have a perceptible in- 


crease in salary, but it is to be nothing like what it 


should be. 

New York city is the one place on the globe that 
provides adequately for education in every way ex- 
cept in school buildings, and she is striving heroic- 
ally with that problem. 

Dr. F. 
known until 
early in May, though he had been suffering for 


A. Hill’s serious illness was not generally 


he absented himself from the office 
more than a year while making a heroic struggle 
with incurable physical conditions. He was full of 


hope and good cheer to the last. 


Secretary Frank A. Hill, Litt. D., of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, is the first to die in 
office in the sixty-five years of the board, and at 
the funeral there was a notable gathering of state 
officials, with the governor among them, and of 
educational dignitaries, with the State Board of 
Education and the normal school men of the state 
most prominent. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the most representa 
tive clergyman in New England, was appropriately 
chosen for the tribute to Dr. Frank A. Hill, at the 
funeral services at the Shepard Memorial church in 
Cambridge. It was an eminently representative 
and large congregation, with the governor of the 
state and the Harvard 


president of University 


among the mourners. 


THE LATE SECRETARY HILL. 


Frank Alpine Hill became secretary of the Mass- 
achusetts board of education in May, 1894. For 
more than nine years he has been a faithful, con- 
scientious worker in his high office, doing with his 
might all he could to maintain the prestige of the 
Massachusetts system of education, and to extend 
the benefit of the public schools. In his personal 
appearance he was the scholar which his life illus- 
trated. Modest, careful, painstaking, in all his 
duties, mindful of the proprieties and dignity of his 
office and of his profession, he bore himself so well 
that he kept the regard of all men for his personal 
character in full measure to the end. He brought 
to his duties a long educational training and a wide 
acquaintance. The outline of his career is as fol- 
lows:— 

Ile was born in Biddeford, Me., October 12, 1841, 
and was the son of Joseph 8S. and Nancy (Hill) Hill. 

















THE 


LATE FRANK A. HILL, 
Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 


The first ancestor in this country was Peter Hill of 
Plymouth, England, who came over in 1633 and set- 
tled on Richmond Island. Both the father and 
mother of Frank A. Hill were teachers before mar- 
riage. The father died at the age of thirty-six, 
leaving three children, Frank, the eldest, being only 
rank graduated from the Bidde- 
sowdoin 


six years of age. 
ford high school at fifteen years, entered 
College at sixteen and graduated at twenty, work- 
ing his way through college, teaching school during 
the long winter vacations. He graduated in 1862, 
then was for one term principal of the Limington 
Academy and then of the Biddeford high school. 
In 1864 and *65 he studied law a year in Biddeford, 
but returned to teaching in the latter year, when he 
became principal of the high school in Milford, in 
this state. Remaining there till 1870, he then be- 
came principal of the high school in Chelsea. In 
was offered and accepted the position of 
head master of the new English high school in Cam- 
Ile was there seven years and the member- 
ship in the school rose from 350 to 700. Leaving 
that place in 1893, he accepted the offer of the head 
mastership of the new mechanic arts high school in 
Boston, and held the place till he became secretary 
of the 


1886 he 


by idge, 


state board of education. His predecessors 


in the office had been Horace Mann, from 1837 to 
1847; Barnas Sears, 1848 to 1855; George S. Bout- 


well, 1856 to 1860; Joseph White, 1861 to 1876; and 
John W. Dickinson, 1876 to 1893. 

Mr. Hill was honored by the educational profes- 
sion with repeated recognition in official position. 
Among the positions of rank he has held may be 
the presidency of the Worcester county 
teachers’ association, of the Massachusetts state 
teachers’ association, and of the Massachusetts class- 
ical high He 
edited Holmes’s series of readers, and adapted for 
use in the public schools John Fiske’s “Civil (ov- 
and “Tlistory of the United States.” The 


named 


and school teachers’ association. 


ernment’ 


Soston Museum of Fine Arts had him as one of its 
directors, and by virtue of his position on the state 


board he held other official positions in the state 
educational system. He was elected a member of 
the corporation of the Institute of Technology, and 
in 1893 was appointed a member of the schools ex- 
amination board of Harvard University. The year 
that- he became secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation he was honored by Bowdoin College with the 
degree of Litt. D. He was president of the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club for two years, and was 
also for a time president of the Cambridge Club, 
one of the leading social clubs of the university 
city. In 1866 he married Margaretta S. Brackett 
of Biddeford, and their three sons,—Myron Francis, 
Lewis Dana, and Frederick Brackett,—are all Har- 
vard graduates. Mr. Hill was a frequent lecturer 
upon educational topics and was thoroughly de- 
voted to the advancement of his profession and of 
the public good by means of the profession. 

Mr. Hill was « thoroughly public-spirited man. 
He considered the public good in all his plans for 
the development of the educational system of the 
state. He was a student of the mind and of the 
science of teaching, and all his public policies as 
secretary of the board seemed to be based upon a 
compound motive whose elements were the way of 
fitting the mind to work to the best advantage, and 
then of turning the result of the work to the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the state. He was a full be- 
liever in the benefit of a thorough training. He 
would have the normal schools of the state on as 


high a grade as the high schools, and 
he wanted a_ high tone in every branch 
of the public school administration. The 
best the state could afford was none too good 


for the mass of the people, according to his ideas, 
and he labored to bring the standard of the public 
schools up to as high a mark as possible, compared 
with the standard of the colleges and universities. 
Ile earnestly desired that all of the pwhblic school 
children in Massachusetts should have all possible 
advantages of education. It was with that end in 
view that he planned for the development of the 
high school system until the education of the 
scholar should be reasonably complete in itself when 
graduation from the high school occurred. It was 
his theory that the high school should be more than 
a feeder to the college; it should be a complete in- 
stitution in itself, and when the pupil graduated he 
should feel that he had taken a_ well-rounded 
course which fitted him for his duties in business 
and citizenship, making him a well-equipped man 
on all sides for the struggle of life and for the dig- 
nity and responsibility of an intelligent, active 
citizen. 

It was to extend the thoroughness of the state’s 
educational system that he labored to complete the 
system of superintendence until it was made com- 
pulsory upon every city and town in the state. This 
was secured under his administration. He was 
watchful for the distant parts of the state and for 
the children who were remote from school. It was 
under him that the laws for a high school education 
for every child, no matter how poor the town in 
which he lived, were brought to their present per- 
fection, and the state treasury was made the ulti- 
mate source of the money for the payment of the 
expense. Ignorance in highways and byways should 
not exist if he could prevent it, and the matter of 
aid tothe small towns had his warm sympathy. 
Transportation of pupils, payment of tuition for 
the needy, supervision over teachers and school com- 
mittees both, financial appreciation of good teachers 
in towns financially weak, care for the truants and 
habitual school offenders, these have been some of 
which marked his administration of 
nine busy years. They were advocated patiently and 
moderately, but persistently, and the system is now 
well developed in respect to those matters of detail. 

Mr. Hill gave much thought to the state normal 
schools, and did all he could to increase their effi- 
Tis theory was that all teachers should be 
well trained. He made much of the science of the 
His idea was to elevate the professional 
standing of teachers so as to make the teachers a 
body of more influence. Attention to matters of 
detail was a part of training upon which he laid em- 
phasis, and he wanted his teachers to be well devel- 
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ciency. 
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oped in all matters which were features of their in- 
struction. 

Personally, Mr. Hill was one of the most genial 
men to meet. He was prepossessing in his bearing 
and speech, cordial in his expressions, earnest in his 
moral enthusiasm, and devoted to the good of the 
state which he served. He was not the man to make 
oncmies. He was not of the evasive sort, but was 
ever open-minded and open-faced, so that no visitor 
ever believed that there was something concealed 
which was essential to a full knowledge of the 
truth of the situation. He was modest in his ap- 
preciation of his work and what, by contrast to a 
familiar quotation, may be termed “the everlasting 
|’ was not a feature of his speech or of his thought. 

Ile held the respect of all acquaintances for his 
personal honesty and public spirit, and no divisions 
in the board have marked his administration of his 
high office. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


There was a riot at Beirut Sunday night, Septem- 
her 6, between Mohammedans and Christians, in 
which, as officially reported by Admiral Cotton, six 
(reek Christians, two Mohammedans, and one Turk- 
ish soldier were killed, and three Greek Christians, 
three Mohammedans and three Turkish soldiers 
seriously wounded. According to Turkish accounts, 
the Christians were the aggressors, but ‘Turkish ver- 
sions of such troubles are always to be discounted. 
Not unnaturally, also, Turkish officials ascribe the 
disturbance to the presence of the American vessels 
in the harbor. Admiral Cotton has orders to land 
sailors, if necessary, to protect the lives and property 
of foreigners, and he may be trusted to act with 
promptness and discretion in any emergency that 
nay arise. 

. * ~ 

The feebleness of the Turkish government, and 
the general inseeurity prevailing throughout the 
cmpire, are strikingly shown in the official notice 
served upon foreign powers that the Turkish authori- 
ties cannot guarantee the safety of the legations at 


Constantinople. Such a notice is a confession of 


weakness such as no. self-respecting government 
would make until all its resources were exhausted. 


Acting on the warning most of the Powers have 
landed sailors from their guardships to protect their 
legations. The United States has no guardship 
available, but the Machias may be despatched for 
that purpose, if no difficulty is raised about her pass- 
ing the Dardanelles. It is significant of the isolated 
and pecular position of Germany that, in the tempo- 
rary absence of the German guardship, Turkish 
troops are guarding the German embassy. 
* + * 

The Bulgarian council of ministers has formally 
decided that Bulgaria will in no case declare war 
against Turkey. But this does not mean much. If 
there is war between Bulgaria and Turkey, it is not 
likely to be preceded by a formal declaration by 
cither party. There will be fighting on the frontier, 
and one force or the other will carry it on to Bul- 
garian soil, and thus war will begin. Turkey 1s 
mobilizing a force in Macedonia which is out of all 
proportion to the insurgent strength, and Bulgaria, 
on her part, is ready to mobilize her army promptly 
when occasion requires. Indescribable cruelties and 
‘rightful massacres are reported almost daily from 
the disturbed districts, and unless Bulgaria or the 
great Powers move soon, Macdonia will be little more 
than a desert waste. 

. + a 

Despatches from Bogota report that the Colom- 
bian Congress is busying itself with alternative treaty 
Proposals, which include the payment by the United 
States of $20,000,000 instead of $10,000,000 for the 
concession, the securing of another $10,000,000 from 
he Panama company in return for approval of the 
‘ransfer, and a considerable increase in the rental, 
‘0 be still further increased at regularly recurring 
intervals. All such propositions are futile. They 
make it perfectly plain that all the seruples about 
‘overeignty, of which so much has been said, are of 
' sort which would yield readily to cash payments, 


but they betray also a remarkable misunderstanding 
of the attitude of the United States. It has been 
plainly stated to the Colombian government that 
the only treaty to which this country will agree is 
that already negotiated; and discussion of such 
grasping proposals as those just mentioned is a waste 
of time. 
. + . 

Unabashed by previous disappointments, Com- 
mander Peary is to make another attempt to reach 
the North Pole, and the navy department, which is 
friendly to his enterprise and apparently hopeful of 
his success, has given him three years’ leave of ab- 
sence, beginning with April next, to enable him to 
make the venture. Commander Peary plans to es- 
tablish a permanent base of supplies at Cape Sabine, 
and thence to force his way northward to Grant 
Land, on the northern shore of which he hopes to 
establish winter quarters for 1904-5. In February, 
1905, with the earliest returning light, he will start 
due north over the polar pack, with a small pioneer 
party of Eskimos, followed by a larger party. He 
speaks cheerfully of accomplishing the distance to 
the Pole and back in 100 days, returning to his ship 
in time to break her out late in the season and come 
home. This plan gives Commander Peary a fixed 
land base 100 miles nearer the Pole than any other 
route, and leaves his line of retreat open. Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Darling, in giving Commander 
Peary his leave of absence, expresses the conviction 
that the map of the werld should be completed by 
the discovery of the Poles in this generation, and by 
Americans. 

. * * 

It is not surprising that the publication of the re- 
port of the British Royal Commission on the war in 
South Africa should be followed by an energetic de- 
mand for the resignation of Lord Tjansdowne, for 
it discloses an astounding amount of incapacity. 
Among other things, it shows that when the war 
broke out, the “Intelligence Department” of the war 
office consisted of two men and a boy. There was, at 
the beginning of the war, not a single suit of clothes 
or pair of boots fit for wear in South Africa, and 
there were no reserves of saddlery, and only eighty 
cavalry swords of an antiquated pattern. All the 
rifles were wrongly sighted, and nearly all the bullets 
unfit for use; and the general state of unprepared- 
ness for war such as to justify the London Times’ 
word “appalling.” Incidentally, it comes out that 
the order discouraging the sending of mounted 
troops from the colonies,—when mounted troops 
were particularly necessary for chasing the well- 
mounted Boers—emanated from that champion 
blunderer, Sir Redvers Buller. 

* * . 

The British Trades Union Congress, with only two 
dissenting votes, has strongly condemned Mr. 
Chamberlain’s tariff proposals, and has pledged itself 
and urged all other labor bodies to make every effort 
to prevent the adoption of his program. This is 
formidable opposition, for the organizations repre- 
sented in this vote number about three-quarters of a 
million members. This action indicates that the 
apprehension of dear bread has more effect on the 
working classes of England than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
assurances of improved conditions, and of old age 
pensions with the revenue from a preferential tariff. 
The same congress, though by a smaller vote, de- 
clared in favor of separate political action, a course 
which is disappointing to the Liberals, and weaken- 
ing to the Opposition, which, to be effective, should 
combine the Liberal, Labor, and Irish contingents. 

* * . 

The “passive resistance campaign” of the English 
Nonconformists against the payment of rates under 
the Education Act does not figure prominently in the 
cable despatches, but it is extending rapidly and be- 
coming a serious embarrassment to the government. 
Magistrates in some instances openly express their 
sympathy with the persons brought before them for 
refusing to pay the rates; auctioneers sometimes re- 
fuse to sell goods upon which distraints have been 
levied; and it is difficult to find people who will buy 
such goods in the presence of hundreds of sym- 
pathizers with the victims. The fact that the levy 


is frequently out of all proportion to the rate,—$50 
of goods being seized upon to satisfy a tax of $2— 
adds to the general sense of the injustice of the pro- 
ceeding. In several cases, members of the Anglican 
church have refused to pay rates, being unwilling to 
contribute to the support of Roman Catholic schools. 
So far as appears, the Nonconformist conscience is 
not in the least influenced by the appeals made to 
stop the demonstrations on the ground that they are 
subversive of law and order. 
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table. Would it help the pupil to know that con- 
quering one each half day would mean complete con- 
quest in a single month? Grandfather’s hired man 
had for rainy days the task of threshing out with 
flail a pile of oats in the old barn. One wet day 
George was nowhere to be seen, but a boy’s loud calls 
brought forth at length muffled response from the 
pile of oats. When George emerged from under- 
neath the oats, he explained to the surprised boy, “I 
shust vind out, Johnny, how far it vas to the vall, 
den I can vork mit more courage.” Did you know 
that the labor of husking corn grew lighter when 
you began to see the fence through the cross rows, 
that picking potatoes grew easier after the rows had 
been counted? Sternly set a boy at one end of a 
woodpile to apply the bucksaw, and your back is not 
long turned ere the boy has set out to search for the 
other end of the pile and to measure the task before 
him. 

Cut down the long column of dates to a dozen that 
shall serve as good pegs on which to hang our his- 
torical facts, when once firmly fixed in memory. Cut 
down the long lists of small cities, unfamiliar rivers, 
remote lakes, and fix indelibly the important ones. 
In every study let the boy discover how far away is 
the opposite wall or the other end of the woodpile. 

Make the boy feel the worth of the thing and the 
hard road hecomes a pathway to the stars. Young 
people really like to do hard things when the doing 
is made to seem worth while. The elements of dan- 
ger and difficulty in football give delight to the grid- 


iron. The joy of the diamond is the precision and 
skill there demanded. After whipping a _ trout 


stream all day long, the lad returns at night in wear- 
iness and triumph, bearing proudly a few speckled 
beauties in his basket. Drawing out suckers or land- 
ing perch has no such charm. Did you never whet a 
lad’s appetite to undertake a task by telling him it 
was too hard for him? Could not many a teacher 
learn a valuable lesson from Tom Sawyer’s method 
of securing such ready assistance in whitewashing a 
fence? 

Make a man feel the worth of gold and to him the 
hard road to the Transvaal or the Klondike becomes 
a pathway to the stars. The fact that each year 
some human life is sacrificed in the attempt to climb 
the Matterhorn only nerves the sturdy mountain- 
climbers to undertake the task. The fate of a 
Franklin or an Andree, the hardships of a Perry or 
Nansen, only whet the desire of other brave ex- 
plorers to push a little nearer to the goal. This 
element of hardness calls out the mettle of man- 
hood. Let there be more of the flavor of battle in 
home and schoolroom; cultivate the spirit of pluck 
and pugnacity that will not allow being downed by 
the hard things. Modern schools need a stiffening 
of the vertebrae. When we throw at the education 
of our fathers’ time the reproach “hard grind,” let 
us be sure that there is not too much truth in the 
taunt returned “soft pedagogics.” 

The doctrine of interest his done much for our 
schools, but it has the weakness of all half-truths. 
From many quarters there comes an echo and an 
ominous undertone of discontent with the product 
of our schools. Practical men and women claim that 
we are neglecting too much the fundamentals; that 
our graduates know more of mythology than of Eng- 
lish syntax; that though well versed in foreign Jan- 
guages they cannot spell in their own; that those 
who can glibly talk of transposing x and y cannot 
add correctly the column of figures found in the 
grocer’s bill. Can we not retain the true hemisphere 
of drill and discipline, and thus form the perfect 
sphere of symmetrical development? 
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selves wrong. The standing marvel is not that he 
was sometimes at fault, but that in the use of the 
myriad details with which he dealt, he was almost 
always accurate. 
While never thinking himself a poet, he could 
write respectable verse, such as his “Lays of Ancient 
tome.” Few rhymes are more stirring to even slug- 
gish sensibilities than “The Legend of Horatius.”’ 
‘Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play: 
In yon strait path, a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now, who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me? 
« * x * & 
“They gave him of the corn land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high; 
And there it stands unto this day, 
To witness if I lie.’ 





ORIGIN OF NAMES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
(71) 
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Concord, “from peaceful manner of its acquisition” 
from Indians. 

Conway, for Henry Seymour Conway. 

Cummington, for Colonel John Cummings. 

Cuttyhunk, “thing that lies out in the water.” 

Dalton, for General Dalton, speaker of Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. 

Dana, for Dana family. 

Danvers, for Earl D’Anvers, or for Sir wauvers Os- 
born, governor of New York. 

Dartmouth, from seaport in England, or for William, 
Earl of Dartmouth. 

Dedham, for English parish. 

Deerfield, descriptive name. 

Dennis, for first minister. 

Dighton, for wife of an early settler. 

Dorchester, for town in England. 

Douglas, for Dr. William Douglas, New England his- 
torian. 

Dracut, from home of Varnum family in Wales. 

Dudley, for early proprietors. 

Dukes, so named because it was under government of 
Duke of York, James IT. 

Dunstable, possibly from town in England, early home 
of prominent family. 

Duxbury, settled by Miles Standish, named for home 
of Standish family in England. 

Dwight, for Dwight family. 

East Bridgewater, from original 
named for celebrated English duke. 

Eastham, from extreme eastern position in county. 

Easton Centre, possibly for Governor Easton, 
Rhode Island. 

Egremont, probably for Charles Wyndham, Earl 
Egremont. 

Elizabeth, for Queen Elizabeth. 

Enfield, for Robert Field. 

Erving, for owner of “Erving’s Grant” in early days. 

Essex, from English county. 

Everett, for Edward Everett. 

Fall River, on Fall river. 

Falmouth, from place in England. 

Fitchburg, for John Fitch. 

Framingham, from Framingham, Eng. 

Franklin, for Benjamin Franklin. 

Freetown, originally Freeman’s Land. 

French, from settlement of French Protestants. 

Gay Head, from brilliant color of cliffs. 

Gill. for Moses Gill, lieutenant-governor. 

Gloucester, from place in England. 

Gosnold, settled by Bartholomew Gosnold. 

Governors, for Governor Winthrop. 

Grafton, for Charles Fitz Roy, Duke of Grafton. 

Granby, for John, Marquis of Granby 

Great Barrington, for William Viscount Barrington. 

Great Quabbin, for Indian sachem, “many waters.” 

ireenfield, from river. 

Greenwich, from town in England. 

Groton, for home in England of Deane Winthrop. 

Gurnet, point at entrance of Plymouth Harbor, from 


name of Brockton, 


of 


of 


gurnet, sea fish. 
Hadley, from parish in England. 
Halifax, for George Montagu, Earl of Halifax. 
Hampden, for John Hampden, English patriot 
Hampshire, for county in England 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Arthur Hassall. 


Temple 
Primer Series. Cloth. 246 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
MEDIAEVAL FRENCH LITERATURE. By Gaston 

Paris. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The Temple Series has not a weak book in its list, 
and there is no other equally beautiful, inexpensive, and 
handy set of books. The type, paper, and press work 
are always good, the binding is flexible, but enduring. 
In the first of these books one can get the history of 
France from the Roman conquest before Christ to 
Loubet and the present problems in France. This 
seems incredible, but it is none the less true, and, what 
is more to the point, it is not a dry arrangement of dates 
and facts, but is well written, and may be read with 
satisfaction. 

The second book does the same delightful service for 
French literature. 


STORIES FROM THE HEBREW. By Josephine Wood- 
bury Heermans, principal of Whittier school, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Introduction by Superintendent J. M. 
Greenwood. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Illus- 
trated. 178 pp. Introductory price, 42 cents. 

The most impressive literature teaching I have seen in 
all my wanderings has been in the Whittier school, Kan- 
sas City, and the Forrestville school, Chicago. In the 
former, the little children had a familiarity with the 
Hebrew stories that was nothing less than wonderful. 
Miss Heerman’s skill in selecting the stories and in get- 
ting the little people to appreciate them as they would 
the most delightful classic written especially for them, 
marked her a master artist. The account of the visit 
there has been oftener told than any other I have made, 
probably, and it is with unusual satisfaction, therefore, 
that this volume greets me. 

Other teachers, all other teachers, can now make these 
Hebrew stories a thing of life. Why have we waited so 
long for the presentation of these classics in schoolroom 
dress when they should have been the earliest to be 
prepared ? 

From the great wealth of material Mrs. Heermans has 
chosen stories of leading figures in the history of Israel, 
as Moses, Joshua, Saul, David and Solomon; stories of 
minor characters, as Ruth, Jephthah’s daughter, Naaman, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel, Esther;and certain less familiar 
episodes, as those connected with Deborah, Rispah, Sen- 
nacherib, and Zorobabel. Accompanying the stories are 
poems on the same incidents, taken sometimes from the 
Old Testament, but more often from standard literature. 

Considered either as a part of Hebrew history or as 
belonging to a piece of literature that has influenced the 
people at all times, these stories deserve a permanent 
place in the school course. They have a high tone which 
no other type of school reading can supply. That this 
tone is an important element in character-building no 
one will deny. Mrs. Heermans has presented the stories 
with much tact, making no attempt to explain the mean- 
ing of an incident or to point a moral. 

The dignified style of the Biblical Hebrew has been 
followed, as being most in keeping with the theme and 
source of the stories. The very grandeur and simplicity 
of this diction makes the book particularly well suited to 
young readers. It is equally well adapted to the lower 
grades and the more advanced. 

The fifteen full-page pictures and numerous decorative 


sketches make an interesting series of illustrations. The 
volume is in every way attractive. No book could be 


more warmly welcome by school officials, by teachers, 
by parents, and above all by Sunday school leaders for 
library and class work. 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. A Primer of Physiology. 
By William O. Krohn, Ph. D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Cloth. 144 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Here is a beautiful book on hygiene for little people, a 
book that is adequate, wholesome, interesting. There is 
nothing in it that ought not to be there, which is high 
praise for a physiology for little people. There is as 
much as there ought to be. The statements are simple 
and clear. The arrangement of matter is attractive and 
helpful for teaching and for learning. There are fifteen 
beautiful full-page pictures from materpieces, from which 
language work is to result. There is much very good 
verse for memorizing and for inspiration. It is a highly 
valuable book. 


AN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By 
H. W. Conn, Ph. D., professor of biology in Wesleyan 
University. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Illus- 
trated ini colors and black and white. 272 pp. Intro- 
ductory price, 60 cents. 

Dr. Conn is one of the best authorities of the day on 
biology, both theoretical and practical. He is an inves- 
tigator and a teacher, patient in research and heroic in 
leadership. Professor Conn treats the main facts and 
principles of physiology, and with them he combines 
effectively practical instruction in matters of hygiene. 
The chapter on the structure and the functions of the 
skin leads to a useful lesson on the care of the skin: the 
treatment of the processes of digestion is connected with 
advice as to proper habits of eating and the relative 
values of foods. While studying the circulation of the 
blood, the pupil learns how a dangerous bleeding may be 
stanched. The discussion of contagious and other germ 
diseases is sane and valuable. The effects of alcohol and 
the dangers from its use are treated throughout the book 
in connection with the various organs and functions of 
the body. The author handles this subject judiciously 
and convincingly. In every respect the book is up-to- 
date, for Dr. Conn is closely in touch with all discoveries 
and investigations in the science. In definiteness and 
simplicity of statement the text is admirably suited to 
young pupils, easily intelligible, interesting, bright and 
attractive in style, The illustrations give a complete and 
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satisfactory representation of the subjects studied, and 
the pictures are large, clear-cut and exact. The in- 
struction in each chapter is summed up for the pupil in 
a series of questions which emphasize the facts learned 
and also stimulate thought. 


A NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR, By Marion D. Learned 
Ph. D., professor of University of Pennsylvania. 
Twentieth Century Series. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cloth. 407 pp. Price, $1.15, net. 

This new text-book has many distinct features to com- 
mend it. It is in the best sense a grammar. It puts the 
learning of the German language on a grammatical basis, 
avoiding altogether the incidental methods into which 
we have been drifting. This does not mean the same as 
saying that the study is less interesting by the use of a 
grammatical method, nor that it is more exacting; indeed, 
the author thinks, and he has much company, that in the 
end it is more interesting and less wearing to learn Ger- 
man by the aid of a helpful, well arranged adequately ap- 
plied grammar. Author, editor and publishers have left 
nothing undone that can be done by time, type, and tal- 
ent to produce a clear, useful and interesting text-book 
on German grammar. 
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As implied by the title, emphasis is constantly laid on physiology, 
and anatomical details are given only so far as is necessary to make 
intelligible the various physiological processes. Hygiene is discussed 
in a separate section at the end of the study of each system. The book 
is not a laboratory guide, yet it is intended to lead the pupil to the 
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PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY, AND HYGIENE 


JAMES EDWARD PEABODY,| A. [1. 
Instructor in Biology in the Morris; High, School, New York City. 


$1.10 


study of the organs and tissues of his own body rather than to learn 
text-book statements about them. About twenty pages have been de- 
voted to alcohol and narcotics, giving extensive quotations from the 
recent report of the Committee of Fifty on the “ Physiological Aspects 
of the Liquor Problem.” 





Price 


This volume will be found useful as a manual from which a fairly 
definite idea of the character and work of our government may be ob- 
It gives suggestions and material for further study of particular 
topics and the practical side of American government as it is to-day. 


tained. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


A Text-Book for Secondary Schools 


BY 


ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY 
Author of “The American Federal State.” 


- » $1.00 


It is designed to give preparation to students for the duties and 
privileges of American citizenship, and to teach them to weigh argu- 
ments and to look upon both sides of public questions. 





Price 


This discusses two very important problems in primary education, 
-the oral work in the handling of stories and the introduction to the 
art of reading in the earliest school work. The close relation between 
the two subjects is fully explained. At the end of each chapter and 
at the end of the book is given a somewhat complete list of books for 


SPECIAL METHOD IN PRIMARY READING AND 
ORAL WORK WITH STORIES 


CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph. D. 


60 cents 


the use of both pupils and teachers. 

The other volumes already published in this series by Dr. McMur- 
ry are “The Elements of General Method,” “ The Method of the 
Recitation,” and “The Reading of Complete English Classics in the 
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The Geography of Commerce presents the essential features of 
industry and trade, as conditioned by different geographical environ- 
ments. The great contrasts between different regions as regards their 
physical features (climate, soil, productions, etc.), and the needs of a 
people of one country for the productions of another, is made the funda. 


mental principle of commercial intercourse. The subject-matter of 
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: 
commercial geography is not, as it is so often, presented as a mass of 
undigested facts which have little if any logical relation to one another 
or to the principles involved. 

The present book conforms to sound educational principles ; it 
furnishes just enough commercial data to make clear the meaning of 
commerce from the view-point of the physical conditions that are its basis. 
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EDUCA TIONAL! INTELLIG ENCE. 
TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 


ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


October 16-17: New Hampshire State 


Teachers’ Association, Concord. Super- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 


October 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, Hartford. 

October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 

October 29-30-31 Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Johnsbury. 

November 5-7: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Joliet. I. I. Allison, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Joliet. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

One of the subjects to be considered by 
the high and grammar sections of the 
State Association ought to bring out a 
warm discussion. . 

“Ought a school system to be built from 
the bottom up or from the top down?” 
Here is a question that is very close to the 
small and medium sized high schools of 
New Hampshire. Must an arbitrarily set 
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standard be reached regardless of the in- 
terests of the pupil? Must the small 
high school with two teachers, where op- 
tionals are absolutely impossible for lack 
of teachers, be rigidly held to a course 
that fits for college, when not five per 
cent. of its graduates have the remotest 
idea of taking a college course? This 
subject will be presented by one of the 
strongest superintendents in the state, 
and will be discussed from the college 


standpoint by a leading educator. There 
ought to be no lack of interest in this 


vital question. 

The Agricultural College at Durham 
has opened with an entering class larger 
than the average, and with quite a num- 





sistant in kindergarten and primary. 
The school opened September 9 with a 
large increased attendance. 


VERMONT. 

LYNDON CENTER. Fremont L. 
Pugsley has resigned his position as prin- 
cipal of Lyndon Institute, and M. M. Har- 
ris, who has taught in the Institute for 
the past year has been elected to succeed 
him. Miss Mabel B. Stewart of Berlin 
will have charge of the elocution, and 
Miss Grace Joslyn of Waitsfield will su- 
perintend the music. 

VERGENNES. B. C. Rodgers, for the 
past three years principal of Burr and 
Burton Seminary at Manchester, has be- 








CITY HALL, 


ber in the two years’ course. It is to be 
hoped that President Gibbs will give the 
agricultural interests in this state insti- 
tute the fair and reasonable consideration 
that has been so long either withheld al- 
ogether or grudgingly bestowed. The 
farmers of New Hampshire have a right 
to demand reasonable treatment, and from 
present indications they are to have a 
loyal friend at the head of the institution. 

The problem of selecting plans for a 
high school building at Dover is proving 
troublesome, and there are signs of 
breakers ahead. Dover has a large school 
board, in numbers, and this fact is not al- 
ways advantageous. A small board well 
in hand is far better than a large one 
let loose. 

PLYMOUTH. The trustees of the New 
Hampshire State Normal school have an- 
nounced the following instructors for 
the thirty-fourth school year:— 

James E. Klock, Ph. D., principal; Vir- 
ginia E. Spencer, Ph. D., Lawrenceville, 





Kan., assistant principal; Elizabeth R. 
Hooker, A. B., Radcliffe, English; Eliza 
beth Kent, Wellesley, drawing; Dr. H. H. 
Lawson, New Hampshire State Na rr 
sciences; Mary S. Nichols, Connec l 


manual training; Miss S. J. Rogers, Wil. 


liamsbureg, Kan., critic; Maude Starling, 
supe! rvisor training school: Newton D. 
Cla A. B., Henry L. Clement, A. B., 
Herbert S. Guptill, A. B., Florence A 
Kathan, A. B., Nancy Spooner, A. B., high 
school: Olive Dodge, Nashua. N. H.. Miss 
Blanche Stedman, Helena, Mont., Mi 

Josephine CC. Moore, Lakeport, N. H., 
grammar schools: B ie E. Hoyt, Tilton, 
N. H., primary a1 kindergarten; Mi 


Blanche A. Gould, Plymouth, N. H., as- 
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gun his duties as principal of the Ver- 
gennes graded school. He will be as- 
sisted in the high school by Miss Bertha 
Gould, a graduate of Smith College, and 
Miss Josephine Belding from Mt. Holyoke 
College. The media system of writing 
will be used throughout the grades. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. Preparations are 
being made by the executive committee, 
for the annual meeting of the Vermont 
State Teachers’ association, which will be 
held in St. Johnsbury, October 29-30-31. 

A special feature of this meeting will 
be six conferences for free discussion by 
the teachers interested in Latin, se ience, 
nature study, music, number, and geog- 
raphy. Each conference will be in charge 
of one of Vermont’s school men, who will 
arrange for such speakers as he may 
wish. The officers of the association are: 
President, Principal J. H. Stannard; sec- 
retary. Principal E. G. Ham; treasurer, 
W. P. Parsons; executive committee, 
Principal N. J. Whitchett, Principal W. A. 
Beebe, Principal W. P. Abbott. 

PROCTOR. Miss Sarah Sanborn, a 
sraduate of Oberlin College, has been en- 
gaged as second assistant in the high 
school, and Miss Bertha Smith of Wal- 
tham, Mass., a graduate of the Normal 
Art school, will be instructor in drawing 
throughout the graded schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOLYOKE. M. H. Walrath of Troy, 
N. Y., has been selected as the new prin- 
cipal for the Holyoke high school. Mr. 
Walrath is principal of the Troy high 
school, having served five of a ten years’ 
term. He is still a young man, being 
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about thirty-three years old. Mr. Wal- 
rath is a native of New York state and a 
graduate of the class of ’89 of Syracuse 
University, where he received the degree 
of A. B. and an election to Phi Beta 
Kappa. Fora year after graduation he 
acted as principal of the Sidney union 
school at Sidney, N. Y., and then spent a 
year in Europe in study and travel. He 
was appointed principal of Wallkill Acad- 
emy at Middletown, N. Y., in 1892, which 
position he held when he received his ap- 
pointment to the Troy high school as first 
assistant and teacher of classics. Four 
years later he was appointed principal, 
which position he has held until the 
present time. 


WESTFIELD. The Westfield Normal 
school opened September 9, with a large 
enrollment of students, and the new dor- 
mitory is filled to overflowing. There are 
at present 118 students. 


BOSTON. The Hon. Frank Alpine Hill, 
Lit. D., secretary of the Massachusetts 
state board of education, one of the most 
prominent educators in New England, 
lecturer and writer, died Saturday at the 
residence of his eldest son in Brookline, 
after a long illness. 

Dr. Hill was born in Biddeford, Me., 
October 12, 1841, son of Joseph S. and 
Nancy H. Hill, teachers of repute in Bid- 
deford a half century ago. Graduating 
from the Biddeford high school at the age 
of fifteen, he entered Bowdoin College a 
vear later and graduated from that insti- 
tution at the age of twenty. 

At the close of his career at college he 
was selected for signal honors at the 
hands of the graduating class. He 
worked his way through college by teach- 
ing during vacations, and followed this 
profession, first as principal of the Lim- 
ington (Me.) Academy, and for six years 
as head master of the Biddeford high 
school. He then studied law with the 
Hon. John M. Goodwin of Biddeford, and 
was admitted to the bar, but his love for 
teaching was greater than for legal lore, 
and the accepted the principalship ‘of the 
Milford (Mass.) high school in 1865. 
There he remained five years, until he 
was selected to assume charge of the 
Chelsea (Mass.) high school. His next po- 
sition as educator was at the English high 
school at Cambridge, which experienced a 
growth of 350 to 700 pupils during his 
seven years’ mastership. 

Mr. Hill had for many years given the 
Cambridge manual training high school 
his heartiest support and encouragement, 
and in 1898 became the first master of the 
new Mechanic Arts high school in this 
city. After serving there a year, he was 
appointed secretary of the state board of 
education, which position he filled with 
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Speculative and Investment Ac- 
counts Solicited, 
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orders. 
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The desire to 11 crease one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended. Frugality is the 
stepping-stone tu wealth. 

As the mind of youth is better 
developed by one interested and 
conversant with modern methods 
than by antique forms, 80 may 
your interests be more carefully 
looked alter, if an expert broker 
who makes “speculative invest- 
ments” a specialty is employed. 

Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when investing 
savings. In this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Investment, 
either for cash or on suitable 
margin; same being satisfactory 
to you, a share of your patron- 
age will be highly esteemed. 

We have aselected list of Stand- 
ard Stocks that will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Sav- 
ings Banks, and which we regard 
equally safe. 


We guarantee the same rate of inter- 
est for one year on any investment we 
advise, 


We furnish a Chart showing course of prices, 
which will be found both instructive and interest- 
ing. This will be sent to any address free upon 
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honor to himself up to the time of his 
death. 

DUDLEY. The will of Hezekiah 
Conant, who died in Central Falls, R. L., 


January 22, 1902, has been filed in the pro- 
bate court. The estate is valued at sev- 
eral millions. To Nichols Academy is 
given $50,000 or 300 shares of preferred 
stock of the J. P. Coates company, lim- 
ited; 100 shares of New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad company, and 100 
shares of Providence gas company stock, 
Nichols Academy has two new teachers 
this fall, F. C. Johnson, principal, coming 
from the Mt. Hermon school, and Albert 
B. Dunning of Brookline from Harvard 


College Mr. Dunning will teach the 

sclences and modern languages. 
CONNECTICUT. 

NEW BRITAIN. Professor Herbert 


Gregory and other geologists will be in 
New Britain and vicinity soon, conduct- 
Ing a geological survey of north-central 


Connecticut, under the direction of the 
United States geological survey. The 
section to be surveyed includes Meriden, 


Granby, Hartford, and Middletown. In 
this region are found granites, gneisses, 
sandstones, traprock and clay beds. 
_MADISON. Schools opened Tuesday, 
september 8. The following teachers 
have been engaged: Grammar school, 
Miss Anna L. Smith; primary, Miss Etta 
Bishop; intermediate, Miss Carolyn 
Griffin; East River, Miss Etta Watrous; 
Neck, Miss Jennie Whedon: Hammonas- 
ett, Miss Ida Schonekenecht. 

NEW HAVEN. The Yale faculty has 
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ANIMAS CANON.—Just beyond Rockwood, 469 miles from Denver, the Animas Canon begins. 
through the range of the Rio de Las Animas Perdidas. 
500 feet above and drops 1,000 feet below the track, 


completed the details for the coming 
year’s work in the new course in insur- 
ance, which was started just before the 
close of the last college year. It is the 
intention to make the course a practical 
one, and the instruction will be in the 
aims and controlling principles of the 
business. The course will be on a differ- 
ent basis from the courses in fire and life 
insurance, which have been a part of the 
regular curriculum of the law _ school. 
The following have been announced for 
the lecturers during the present year: 
John M. Holcomb, vice-president Phoenix 
Mutual Life; John B. Lunger, vice-presi- 
dent Travelers; R. M. Bissell, vice-presi- 


dent Hartford Fire; John K. Gore, Act- 
uary Prudential; J. M. Allen, president 
Hartford Steam Boiler; §S. C. Dunham, 


president Travelers; A. A. Raven, presi- 
dent Atlantic Mutual; C. E. Gross, firm of 
Gross, Hyde & Shipman; John A. McCall, 
president New York Life; J. W. Alex- 
ander, president Equitable; John F. Dry- 
den, president Prudential. 

HARTFORD. President Charles B. 
Jennings of the Connecticut State Teach- 


ers’ association has prepared the pro- 
gram for the convention, which will be 


held in this city on October 18, 1903, as 
follows:— 

10.15—Address, “Instruction and Educa- 
tion,” Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Princeton 
University; 2.80—Address, ‘Personality 
of the Teacher,’ Dr. William DeW. Hyde, 
president of Bowdoin College; 4 ~Annual 
business meeting. High school section, 
Walter A. Towne, New London, leader; 
11.30—“‘Home Arts in the High School,” 
Ray Greene Huling, Se. D., master of Eng- 
lish high school, Cambridge, Mass. Dis- 


cussion led by John P. Cushing, New 
Haven. Grammar school section—F. A. 
Verplank, South Manchester, leader; 11.30 
—‘The Secret of a Strenuous Life,” 
George A. Martin, supervisor public 
schools in Boston; discussion, Louis P. 


Nash, superintendent schools in Holyoke, 
Muass., and F. L. Luther, Trinity College. 
Intermediate section, W. B. Ferguson, su- 
perintendent schools in Middletown, 
leader: 11.20—“The Mission of Art,” G. 
H. Bailey, Massachusetts state board of 
education; “The Ideal School,” S. T. Dut- 
ton, Columbia University. Primary sec- 
tion. Marcus White, Normal school, New 
Britain, leader; 11.30—‘‘Common sense in 
Elementary Education,” Edward L. 


Thorndike, Columbia University; discus- 
sion. Kindergarten section, Miss Han- 
nah Gaetland, South Manchester, leader; 


11.30--“The Teacher’s Art of Life.” Dr. 
Walter L. Harvey, New York. Ungraded 
section, Miss C. E. Bush, Niantic, leader; 
11.30—‘“What Ought the Professional 
Standard of the Teachers to Be?” Dr. T. 
M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass.; “My Book 
and Heart Must Never Part,” Miss Dotha 
Stone Pinner, Norwalk; “The Rural 
School, From the College Standpoint,” G. 
W. Smith, D. D., president Trinity Col- 
lege; “Defects in Training Country Chil- 
dren,” Rufus S. Stimson, presidé nt Storrs 
Agricultural College. Physical Culture 
section, E. C. Willard, Stamford, leader; 
11.30—“Physical Culture in Schools With- 
out Gymnasiums,” Dr. Luther Gulick, di- 
rector of physical training in schools of 





New York city; discussion, Dr. E. H. 
Arnold, director of the New Haven Nor- 
mal school for gymnastics. Manual 
Training and Art section, W. C. Holden, 
Hartford, leader; 11.30—“The Manual 
Arts in the Publie Schools,” Dr. James P. 
Haney, director of manual training in 
publie schools of New York city; discus- 
sion, Stanley Rood, supervisor of manual 








Mining 800 feet under ground, near Idaho 
Springs, on line of Colorado Southern R. R. 


training in public schools, Hartford; 
“High School Work,” C. H. Keyes, Hart- 


ford; discussion, F. C, Cranston, Free 
academy, Norwich. Music section, Ben- 
jamin Jepson, New Haven, leader; 11.30— 


meeting and “Round Table’ of 
Connecticut Public School Music Teach- 
association; “Public Music,’ Ralph 
Baldwin, Northampton, Mass.; report of 
national meeting of supervisors, Sterrie 
A. Weaver, Westfield, Mass; 3.30—In Park 
church, Asylum street—‘Voice Culture, as 
Exemplified in Schools and _ Vested 
Choirs,” F. E. Howard, Bridgeport; musi- 
cal selections, Hartford high school choir; 
organ recital and vocal selections, John S. 
Camp and Park church choir. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Charles B. Jennings, New Lon- 
don; first vice-president,. E. C. Willard, 
Stamford; second vice-president, J. W. 
Healey, Putnam; recording secretary, T. 
H. Patterson, Bristol; corresponding sec- 
retary, S. P. Willard, Colchester; treas- 
urer, W. F. Nichols, New Haven; auditor, 
J. G. Lewis, New Haven. 
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This gorge is formed by the breaking 


The road is built along a shelf cut in the solid rock wall of the canon, which towers 
In this it differs from all other scenes on the line. 
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SOUND ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 
The great banking firm of Corey, Milli- 
ken & Co., of Boston, which is handling 
the accounts of a great many investors, 
small as well as large, has this to say in 
the regular weekly market letter issued 
for the benefit of those who cannot be in 
daily contact with quotations. A great 
many people have made a great deal of 
money by following the firm’s advice. 
“Despite the fact that the market is 
largely left to the tender mercies of pro- 
fessional traders of naturally bearish pro- 
clivities, and is at the moment extraordi- 
narily dull, prices hold stubbornly and 
short attacks bring little reward. The 
time may not be immediately ripe for the 
inevitable rise; but there is no longer 
reason for further liquidation or depres- 
sion. A period of recuperation is natur- 
ally one of quietude. The world of fi- 
nance is recouping its energies after a 
long debauch. Meanwhile, underlying 
conditions are thoroughly sound and 
healthy. The industrial world at large 
continues its maximum of activity, the 
railroads are making excellent annual re- 
ports, and prices are still at a level far 
below what existing general conditions 
seem to justify.” Speaking specifically of 
Misscuri Pacific, the letter says: “At its 
present selling price, it nets the purchaser 
something like five and one-half per cent. 
For a security of this character, this is a 
very large return. We look to see a 
gradual absorption of Missouri Pacific by 
investment interests, and a pronounced 
upward movement on buying by insiders. 
The action of the stock in the market 
recently denotes accumulation by strong 
interests. It is said that the interests in- 
volved are the same that advanced the 
stock a year ago from below par to 125. 
We believe the stock will bear watching, 
and we advise purchases on all reces- 
sions.” Of American Smelting and Refin- 
ing it says: “The annual report came dis- 
tinectly good. Earnings show a magnificent 
increase, such as would justify expecta- 
tions of an early dividend on the common, 
We are of the opinion that the current 
large earnings and the bright outlook for 
the future warrant higher prices than at 
present, for the common shares. Silver is 


one of the most important of the com- 
pany’s products. The recent advance of 
this metal in the markets of the world 


should be a bull factor on Smelters stock, 
There is little doubt that the company’s 
showing next. year will be much better 
than for the year just reported. We re- 
gard Smelters common as an excellent 
purchase on reactions.” Of Dominion 
Iron and Steel: ‘In August, 1902, it sold 
at seventy-nine and seven-eighths. To- 
day it is selling for $14 per share, notwith- 
standing the fact that about $3,000,000 
of debt has been turned back on to the 
hands of the Dominion Coal company, and 
the lease of the Coal company to the Steel 
company concelled. All this strengthens 
materially the position of the Steel com- 
panv, and at this level the stock. should 
be bought for higher prices. We strongly 
advise its purchase, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes 1D 
instructorships, and important college news. 





Bates College at Lewiston, Me., opened 
her fortieth year September 8, with a 
large freshman class from all parts of the 
country. One hundred and fifteen stu- 
dents have arrived to enter. 

A number of changes have been made 
in the faculty since last year: Professor 
William E. McNeil, a graduate of Acadia 
College, Nova Scotia, and Harvard Uni- 
versity, takes the place of Professor W. 
T. Foster as assistant in English; Profes- 
sor Sidney J. Leckner fills the vacancy 
caused by the granting of a year’s leave 
of absence to Professor A. L. Clark. 
Professor Leckner is a graduate of Union 
College, "New York. A new work is to be 
taken up in biology this fall, under Pro- 
fessor F. E. Pomeroy; while Miss Caro- 
line E. Libby will take a small class in 
Italian. 

At the opening of Colgate University, 
September 19, President Merrill delivered 
the annual convocation address, his sub- 
ject being “Cultivation and a College 
Course.” The attendance this year is 
larger than usual. 


A bill introduced in the Alabama legis- 
lature, taking from the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, of which Booker 
T. Washington is principal, a portion of 
the appropriation made yearly by the 
state, has been considered by the commit- 
tee on education, to which it was re- 
ferred, and the committee will report ad- 
versely. The appropriation now being 
made will be continued. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK SYSTEM 

OF THE UNITED STATES, * 
1885—1902. 

In celebrating the eighteenth anniver- 
sary cf the School Savings bank system, 
greeting is heartily extended to friends 
everywhere whose co-operation has so 
valuably aided in placing the work upon 
an enduring basis. Common satisfaction, 
congratulation, in fact, is yielded by the 
accompanying statistical table, particu- 
larly if read between the lines. Here is 
the garner from many fields where earn- 
est hands have wrought and intelligent 
efforts have been expended. Here also is 
tangible and determinative evidence of 
thought and habit on the part of thou- 
sands of American youths as they have 
stood face to face with the problems and 
obligations arising from the possession of 


MONEY. 


There are those who long accustomed 
to routine methods see an incongruity in 
introducing so practical a subject into 
school life and work. Yes, savings at 
school! What better place? The home? 
Yes. But what if the home, though not 
averse, be diffident or negligent? Are 
not a large percentage of homes repre- 
sented by the chilaren of the public 
schocis so? Relegated to school, as are 
most of home instruction and much of 
home influence, would not the school by 
silence in lessons of thrift through econ- 
omy be recreant to the interest of the 
average pupil? 

What the home fails to inspire is the 
opportunity of the school; what the home 
lacks the school must supplement. 

Does not, therefore, the necessity of 
school instruction in savings seem to 
exist? Surely improvidence is abroad, as 
surely are homes the favored objects of its 
assault. Look not alone or chiefly at 
mere poverty as evidence of its visita- 
tion; more clearly can it be traced in 
moral wants and wounds and havoc. aii 
virtues are related to a materialistic 
basis. A flower has relations with the 
soil. Frugality and correlated. virtues 
sustain relations with money. Soil and 
money, mean as their use may be, are 
turned to nobler purpose. 

Consider that not a pupil of the mil- 
lions in attendance upon the nation’s 
schools but will and must know money; 
earn, spend, use, or abuse it, know its 
power of ministry to desire and the des- 
tiny it evermore reads into human life 
and character. Can this fact be ignored 
by the school? 

To translate the use of money by actual 
practical experience, as in the methods of 
School Banking, into habits of providence 
and, then, beyond into the higher habits 
of fidelity, benevolence, courage, perse- 
verance, hope and honor, has the school 
a mission and opportunity superior to 
this? 

An olden proverb, not less important 





Your 


T if your Board adopts the - 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


ONE PRICE to all Schools. 
for 100,000, and at the same price. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. 


School Books last longer 


School Books transferred in Clean Covers 
School Books kept in Perfect Repair 


School Books never get Soiled or Filthy 


Costs only $ per cent. of the value of the books 
Books made to last 56 per ct. to 100 per ct. longer. 


That it SAVES MONEY, the great growth 
of the business proves conclusively. 


Orders for 1,000 receive the same care and attention as those 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


©. HOLDEN, Sec’y. Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 








because in sacred writ, has it that, 
“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” The truth, the higher, better, 
grander truth designed to be taught ever- 
more by which man is ennobled and 
saved is over and beyond outward, tan- 
gible, first-at-hand form. This truth the 
people must see or perish, not less should 
American youth be taught to look 
through and beyond money into its abid- 
ing results and to see and learn how to 
steer safcly through its temptations by 
definite visions of a higher goal. 

The next generation saved from spend- 
thriftness will save the nation. 

It is said that the school of to-morrow 
will do this work by teaching economics. 
But the School Savings bank system be- 
lieves rather in the school of to-day. 

With the many scnools in the accom- 
panying statistical table to-morrow is 

re. 

7 THE DEBT OF YOUTH. 

It is difficult to underestimate, there- 
fore, the disciplinary experience wrought 
into the lives of youth by the proper prac- 
tice of the school savings bank ‘system. 
It corrects the fallacy of that frequent 
saying, “The world owes every man @ 
living.” The world is not such a debtor. 
The young should be taught that their's 
is the greater debt. The world may owe 
a young man the opportunity of making a 
living for himself, but it is his to convert 
that opportunity into personal worth and 
to contribute to the world the value of a 
well wrought character. Not the making 
of the most money—but making the most 
out of money—herein is the method of 
palancing the account. That account 
every youth should be taught to figure 
out. Until it is squared the debt of youth 
remains and the life-chance is propor- 
tionately unimproved. 

THE DAY Of GRACE, 

Educators have noted that there are 
two periods of language interest with 
every child, viz.: in early childhood and in 
youth at or about the limit of school age. 
The latter is often spoken of as the day 
of grace, the time when the pleasure of 
instructive acquirement is supplemented 
by rational effort in expression, a second 
opportunity being offered to develop the 
faculty of speech by perfecting it along 
lines of perceptiveness. 

Somewhat analogous is the opportunity 
of instruction in economics offered in our 
public schools. With the adolescent the 
tide of experience has set in. The novelty 
of ideas has flung a charm over pursuit. 
Habits hitherto neglected or untaught 
may now have the assistance of reason in 
their foundation. Sins of omission are 
now to be corrected. If necessary, 
methods should be changed to catch the 
favoring conditions. In the matter of 
economics, as in the branches more 
usually prescribed, youth is the epochal 
period. Particularly is this to be em- 
phasized if economics as represented by 
the School Savings bank system, which 
by its objective method and materialistic 
stimulus meets the needs of advancing 
age and laving a lasting foundation for a 
goodly super-structure in after days, 

A SUBSTANTIAL GOOD. 

At the opening of the current year 
there were 797 schools in all parts of the 
nation which had adopted the School 
Savings Bank system. During the pre- 
vious year the amount of deposits was 
$2.128,747.37. Deducting $1.616.780.74 
withdrawn a net balance of $521,966.63 re- 
mained to the credit of pupil depositors, 
Emphasizing as the system constantly 
does not the material consequences 
merely, but the self-denial and other men- 
tal and moral results incident to the 
proper practice of saving, such figures 


represent the pursuit of a splendid pur- 
pose and the accomplishment of a sub- 
stantial good. 


A CLOSING WORD. 


The noblest heritage of a nation is its 
youth. Should the humble efforts of the 
eighteen years now past have contributed 
appreciably, as I am assured has been the 
case, to the cultivation and discipline of 
youthful character in the principles and 
virtues which underlie successful and up- 
right life, ample compensation will have 
been found for all personal sacrifice what- 
soever. 

I gratefully recognize the sympathy and 
encouragement generously extended me 
by teachers, the press, and other friends 
of the cause throughout the year past. 
Such friendly auxiliaries have made pos- 
sible the success of the undertaking. The 
“ssurance that the youth of the land have 
been profited and blessed by the benefi- 
cence of the system is my only desired 
reward. 

J. i. Thiry. 








PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS. 





Evidencing advanced ideas of child de- 
velopment, cultured methods of disease 
precautions and new theories of civic 
education, Buffalo’s playgrounds’ are 
beauty spots nowadays for. the urchin 
public. There are four of these beaten 
bare places in this city where hundreds 
of restless, active feet have in a few 
weeks past stamped out all possibilities 
of growth and vegetation. There are two 
new grounds in process of construction at 
present, where new devices for child de- 
velopment will find ready acceptance. 
That the city spends its money wisely and 
well for this institution, few will venture 
to gainsay. 

To state that 20,000 children share in 
the city’s out-door recreations and grow 
stronger and healthier at the city’s ex- 
pense, would be making but a conserva- 
tive estimate. From rise to set of sun, 
days when the sun doesn’t seem to rise 
and the earth is drenched with rain, the 
children of the city scarce ever forsake 
their recreation grounds. Their elders 
feel better when they pass these spots and 
hear the spirits of youth gushing out in 
merry laughter throughout the livelong 
day. Here, certainly, money is invested 
that brings results. 

The directors of the Buffalo play- 
grounds are, for the greater part, college 
students. This civil service office affords 
congenial employment during the summer 
months and the salary of $75 a month 
from May to October is not to be over- 
looked. Between these athletic college 
men and the pigmies of the playgrounds 
there exists a bond of confidence and 
trust. The respect in which they hold the 
director of their sports is the more grat- 
ifying when the nature of the children and 
their habits of environment are consid- 
ered. 

Through all the grounds there exists 
the law of “honor bright,” and the chil- 
dren have their code summed up under 
the following heads: “No smoking, 
swearing, fighting, or gambling,” and they 
seem to understand the utility of the law. 
Where three or four bluecoats once did 
duty in the ward of the Terrace play- 
ground, the children seldom see a “jig- 
ger,” and the director declares they are 
better youngsters than ever before. The 
prime object, in fact, which the recrea- 
tion grounds are calculated to effect, is 
the teaching of elementary law, then the 
development of a sound mind in a sound 
body, and, incidentally, to keep the chil- 
dren off the streets. 

Density of population has left none of 
Nature’s playgrounds of woods and hills 





and streams. A substitute must be found 
that will attract the children from the 
streets. Educators are coming more and 
more to appreciate the function of play in 
child-education. But the playground is 
not merely a place for play. It provides 
physical instruction and becomes for the 
child’s body what the public school is for 
his mind. By furnishing a _ place for 
healthful play for childhood’s many va- 
cant hours, many children are kept from 
the haunts of vice, and great is the sav- 
ing to the city in penal expenses. 

At 9 o’clock every morning the gates 
of all the grounds throughout the city are 
thrown open, and from then until 8.30 in 
the evening, indoor baseball, basketball, 
handball are in vogue. In the larger 
playgrounds, such as those of the Terrace, 
there is a more complete equipment of 
horizontal ladders, flying rings, trapezes, 
etc. There are regular dumbbell and 
swimming classes in most of the grounds. 
From all sides arises the babel of childish 
calls at play, and the shrilling of laughter 
from small throats. In one corner of any 
field bevies of little girls have a delightful 
time in the large car swings. Near them 
the more adventurous boys are taking 
loftier flights in board-seat swings. In 
another place there are sand piles, where 
little boys and girls are constructing 
elaborate engineering structures or doll 
abodes out of the plastic material. All is 
motion. All is animation. The atmos- 
phere is so full of happiness that joy is 
almost tangible. 

Buffalo has ventured into no untried 
field in the matter of playgrounds, many 
European cities have for years maintained 
playgrounds. The movement in _ this 
country began in Boston thirteen years 
ago. Boston now has twenty playgrounds 
which cost her several hundred thousand 
dollars. Philadelphia has thirty play- 
grounds. Seward Park playground in 
New York has an average daily attend- 
ance of 5,000. The movement has ex- 
tended to Cleveland, Pittsburg, Albany, 
Providence, Baltimore, Newark, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, St. Louis, Detroit, and 
Toledo. The average attendance daily at 
Buffalo’s playgrounds is as follows: At 
the Terrace grounds, 1,500; at the Broad- 
way grounds, 1,500, and at the Hamburg 
street grounds, 750. The directors of the 
various grounds are: Sidway grounds, 
H. A. Alison; Terrace grounds, B. T. 
Simpson, M. D., Harvard; Hamburg 
grounds, L. N. Gibbs, Alfred University, 
director; Harry P. Haley, assistant; 
Broadway grounds, Edward T. Nard, 
Hamilton College, director; Charles J. 
Roosa, Hamilton College, assistant: John- 
son grounds, V. A. Decot, M. D., Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, director; Bert J. Bixby, 
M. D., Buffalo University, assistant; Bird 
avenue grounds, Harry R. Templeton, 
Syracuse University, director; Francis J. 
Kelley, University of Buffalo, assistant.— 
Exchange, 








“Young man,” said Rev. Goodman, 
“some day you’ll bring your father’s gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave.” 

“No danger,” replied young Rakely, “he 
hasn’t any. Worrying about me’s made 
him bald.’’-—Catholic Standard and Times. 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
¢. to ena Be sure to ask for Mrs. 

ns @ Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle 
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Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Organic Coeusieny wee yaTr Peche oeqniebeéccs cvs nore T Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. $1.50 : AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 

Cohen's Physical Chemistry........-....-..seeeeceees ischer(Tr.)  “ He " 6 1.75 Indianapolis, Ind.—I have offered Miss McFalls a position, and shall h - yhett 

Berlin und Ita EDVITONS....-- sees eeccecccesccceseee Baedeker Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 90 | cepts. Miss Reardon has accepted. I am inclined to think t might use saelet beichas lis etter one ok 

at Vi ¥oni., see Peewee ee eee neeeee erences Gatinie ye vs 7 - a ae . could find her.—Supt. C. N. Kendell, September 4, 1903. 

Bsays (% ejeccce COC e ee eer ceeens cece ssesesseee y o ry -. — 1ateaugay, N. Y.—We have not as yet engaged a principal for our higl hool. Have youa 

The Vision pes me Ad Beccats + ieee, sos nnsenssse spas Cary “s ‘ . ro 3 that re thiok would suit us?—J7, £. House, Proaident Board of Education, August 22, v3. . ory 

Tne Wor SE TIT rte Aart deeses — : , 25 (Long Distance Telephone.) Go by first train to Chateaugay, prmcipa!, $1,000. Yes, itis a good ways 

The Milliona r PERS yet eed Pee ee eee ee Brown Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 1.50 | but we will make you our only candidate. To Leon Grady, Wellsville, N. Y., Auzust 23 4 

The 1 ree Bases gi EE Se RORY es Jarvis Jolin Lane, N.Y ‘ 1.00 We have engaged the services of Mr. Leon Grady.— Ar. House, August 28. : 

Sones pife in S woaiiey Sacics Genycetensns “a9s Handeayde i a . —s preaees tai cae, gomamenen for scouring me a" lace here. I hope you do not think that entirely ex- 

Lawn T@DUIG....-+++eeceee sees cece sere rece ceeeeeeecnes Doherty Baker, Taylor Co., N. Y. 1.50 | Much.—Ar, Grady, Septeusers. wanna re ee re aT ne Se ee on ee nee Oe 

Phe SCHEMETB. eoeeserecererereccesvececceeeees cere cnes Harkins L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 1.50 

The SPpOUBSMEM...eee revere covrceecseeeerceessessscetas Flower ¥ 4 “s “ aa THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Wagner’s Parsifal Retold MLS a> BED codebb cds devedic Huckel T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 15 

American rar a4 Transportation.............ccsece soneen D. Appleton & Co., a 1.50 

he Jaw Of LifC.....0cccccccccceerscevecccecescces os 10)l " ned ™ —_ S58: 4 

Sections SOUBMMIIET SC CADE 85s 05 55.03 Seco Sees bcdosn Shuman = “ = MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AG ENCY age pm ies 

Anthony Wa ne.. Sea ais oie bed on s0 sss tapbhese sve Spears ‘ bad stg 1.00 and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 

Ancient Greek Sculptors. .....+-....+....seeeeeceeees Legge James Potts &Co., 1.50 | for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 

The Independence of the So. Am. Republics.......... — Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 2.00 

The Shadow of V lctory... teeee Reed G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y ).20 Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 

psychology and Common Life —e ” - ry ” 1.30 

The Red- KeQSerB. ...+eeeereeeeeeecceecceeves hwing Booklover Press. 1.50 ; 

re eor DOWER. + caanamaateaaTa: Piimcssdtes te ‘!) Sparhawk Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. © 1.50 The PP ? 70 Fifth Avenue 

Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles.................ccecseeecees Kirtland (Ed.) Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. —— ra eac e rs gency New York 














FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


Ti+ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





The Albany Teachers’ Agency tiis'yar and is resning shor of coniiiareee 





We want one hundred first-class teach- 


ers at once for academic and grade work. We are getting positions for such teachers 
every day in the week except Sunday, and can certainly find a position for you if you are qual- 
ified to do good work and will give us the opportunity. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Now is the time to register. 


81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 





tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE zo covisten'se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. 


School 


authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 





e college and normal 
schools, and families, 


graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colle bl 
Advises parents about schools. . WMO. phar oe 


, Manager. 





’ with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PE CIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges % 


Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying #60 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 


drawing. 


For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 





THE 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


eeds men for direct nomination to employer. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. M. C. A. Blog., Portland, Me. 





Schermerhorn 


Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. | 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Centur 
DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper 
SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


Boston, Mass,: 


PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCI&SCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
LOB ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


Bldg. 
ldg. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. oston,. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Bend for Agency Manua:. 





BOSTON 





Normal ‘Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers Wanted. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’e’R. 











TEACHGRS WANTED. 


E need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


with stamp 


American Teachers’ Association, 


J. L. GRAHAM, LL. D., Mgr., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 








OHIO’S NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


Dr. E. A. Jones, Massillon, Ohio, the 
candidate on the Republican ticket this 
year, was born at Rockville, Mass, Feh- 
ruary 11, 1842. Father and grandfather 
both taught school. Mr. Jones began 


teaching at sixteen. He had four or five 
terms at Mt. Hollis Academy in Hollis- 
ton, Mass., and entered Amherst College 
in 1860. At the close of the sophomore 
year he enlisted in the Forty-second 
Massachusetts infantry as a private. He 
served in Department of the Gulf, was 
severely wounded in the left shoulder at 
Bayou La Fourche, La., in June, 1863, 
was promoted to sergeant, mustered out 
at close of term of enlistment, and recom- 
mended for further promotion for mer- 
itorious service. Returned to Amherst 
and completed the classical course, re- 
ceiving the degree of A. B. in 1865; was 
president of class in senior year. 

Received the degree of A. M. from Am- 
herst in 1868 and Ph. D., from Ohio Uni- 
versity at Athens, O., in 1903. After 
graduation he went immediately to Lake 
Forest Academy, Illinois, as a teacher of 
Latin and gymnastics, remained there 
four years and was principal of the acad- 
emy during the last year. Went to Massil- 
lon as superintendent of schools in 1869. 

He resigned in 1873 and was elected 
Superintendent of Marietta schools. Re- 
turned to Massillon in 1875, and has re- 
mained there since. He has had thirty- 
three annual elections in Massillon. He 
was offered the principalship of the Eng- 
lish department at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, in 1873, and was elected as prin- 
ipal of the Washington high school in 
Cleveland, but such inducements were 
offered in Massillon that he decided not 
'o make the change. 

He has served many years on city and 
‘ounty hoards of examiners, was ap- 


Pointed one of the board of five state 
school examiners by Dr. Eli Tappan to 
Suceeed Dr. E. E. White, resigned. At the 


expiration of the term he was re-appointed 
by Dr. John Hancock for a full period 


Of five years, making eight years of con- 
>, nuous service. He served six years on 
Sy) a of college trustees, elected by 
the base Ohio. Has been a member of 
Rea — of control of the Ohio Teachers 
1889 ng circle since its organization in 


elected by the State Teachers’ asso- 


ciation. Was president of the State as- 
sociation in 1894. Has been closely iden- 
tified with the interests of Massillon. 
Secretary of the board of trade since its 
organization in 1890; treasurer of the Mc- 
Clymonds public library, and chairman of 
book committee; director in People’s 
Building and Loan Association; elder in 
Presbyterian church and president of 
trustees for twenty years; past com- 
mander of Hart Post, G. A. R., and pres- 
ident of Stark county soldiers’ relief 
commission for the past sixteen years, 
etc, etc.; was superintendent of Presby- 
terian Sunday school continuously for 
twenty-five years. 








An Irishman was painting his barn, and 
was hurrrying his work with all his 
strength and speed. “What are you in 
such a hurry for, Murphy?” asked a spec- 
tator. 

“Shure, I want to get through before me 
paint runs out,” was the reply. 


A Sweet Breath in the Morning is a de- 
light to yourself and everybody. Fra- 
grant Sozodont purifies the breath. 





OF TEACHERS. 

On Friday and Saturday, September 25 
and 26, 1903, there will be held, under the 
direction of the siate board of education, 
an examination of candidates for an 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ PROBA- 
TIONARY CERTIFICATE. The exam- 
ination, beginning at 9 o’clock a. m. on 
Friday, will be given in the following 
places: Public school class room, Normal 
Art School building, Boston; room No. 
18, Normal School building, Worcester; 
room No. 88, Normal School building, 
Westfield. 

Those who satisfactorily pass the ex- 
amination will receive a certificate of 
qualification to teach in the elementary 
schools of the state, it being understood 
that the acceptance of such certificates by 
towns and cities is optional. 

For circular of information, apply to 
the state board of education, State House, 


Boston. seps-3t 








SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGEN cy. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 





in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competert Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. 


Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. | 
We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





Bee: EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
Address 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BLpe. 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 





POSS SSSSOSOHSOOOOOOOOSIGO OO O99 009 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . 
5 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 








- Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


yes AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA Ape 





Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. #1 EK. Oth St.. New York. 





——_— 


Teachers Wanted {eti'veur.) sr Lous, Mo. 





Any Subscriber 


of the Jc URNAL OF EpucaTIOoNn who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommcdated by 
sending u: ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co,, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 











JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. 


The 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). 


Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
29 A Beacon St, 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
878 Wabash Ave. 
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The University of Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The College of Education is for professional training of teachers for elementary, 
secondary, normal, and college work. 

Two General Courses mainly for non-departmental teachers: one, open to 
high-school graduates, leading to a diploma; the other, based upon two years college 
work, leading to a diploma and a degree in education. 

Eight Courses in Arts and Technology: Music; Manual Training; Speech 
and Oral Reading; Drawing and Painting; Modeling; Textiles; Household Arts. 
Two years each. Specific requirements for admission to these courses. 

Twelve Courses for Departmental Teachers: Science; History ; Languages, 
ancient and modern; English Language and Literature; Mathematics. Two years 
courses based upon two years college work. These courses lead to the degree S. B., 
Ph. B., or A. B. About one-third of the work in all the courses is elective. 

College of Education open four quarters, twelve weeks each. Special provision 
for teachers in the Summer Quarter. Model School for observation. 


Address 





The School of Education also includes schools for children of the elementary and 
secondary periods. They are employed as schools of observation, inquiry, and prac- 
tice, in connection with the professional work. 


For circulars giving full details of courses, 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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GOOD WRITING "0 rire 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship ytncinears sos" 


writing 20 years ago ; ir in 

the great event to.day§ 
Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectivenegs. 
No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is managed by the originator and author. It imparts ease 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. y F 


It is adapted for people who think and work, ‘eas dissin 


sense, dignity, and 

energy. It trains 

the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 

* Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 

power in rapid writing. The price is $1, 60 pp, fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 
price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 

all time poor writing, and it 


Get the book and the epoch of your Life 1 sme'noor waiting nai 


mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and bookkeeping a 
forever.’’ The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having fa..2d heretofore, are invited to try this one and 
only system, haying reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 


It reaches all classes —oflice clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people — 


everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 
with beautiful copper plate engravings and 


will be at hand. It cures for 


You were not taught right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 
unished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah ! 
Such training has but one effect — failure, Testimonials in 10,000ds, 
° * ° We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
Bixler Printing Department print anything. Prices low and workmanship the 
very best. e do fine embossing, and only one 

printing house out of a thousand can doit. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes. 














JUKES-EDW ARDS 


By A. E. WINSHIP, Litt. D. 
Editor New England Journal of Education 


12mo. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


. HIS is one of the greatest educational studies ever published. Every teacher, 
minister, statesman, and philanthropist should read it. 
The descendants of Jonathan Edwards are contrasted with the infamous 


“Jukes” family of degenerates. 


Shiftlessness, ignorance, and neglect have given 


to the world a family of 1,200 paupers, criminals, invalids, and imbeciles, costing 
the State in crime and pauperism $1,250,000 ; while a high original purpose, 
good surroundings, and good education have given to the world a family of 


1,400 of the “world’s noblemen.” 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
“* Jukes-Edwards” is an excellent book, and would 
prove a strong influence for social and moral reform 
wherever it may be read. 


DR. SAMUEL HAMILTON, Braddock, Pa.— 
The story is one that tel/s, and the book ought to be 
read by every parent as well as every citizen. 


SUPT. JOHN MORROW, Allegheny City, Pa.— 
would like to see all our teacLe1s and parents read 
Jukes-Edwards.” 


SUPT. C. A. BABCOCK, Oil City, Pa.—It 
seems to me that it would be a good pian to have 
some one read a review of ‘‘Jukes-Edwards” before 
every Institute in the State, or in as many a8 pos- 
sible. The facts in the book should be known by 
every one. 

SUPT. E. MACKEY, Reading, Pa.—I have used 
“Jukes-Edwards” in my Norma! Class, and I would 
be glad to see a copy of it in the hands of every 
teacher. 

From THE PICAYUNE, New Orleans, La.— 
The moral is obvious, and it is emphatically as- 
serted. 

From THE RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE, 
Dayton, Ohio.— * * The book should.be read 
by every minister, teacher, and parent. 





From THE HEIDELBERG TEACHER, 
Philadelphia, Pa.— One of the most intensely inter- 
esting books we have ever read, setting forth the 
constructive force of training and environment, and 
the destructive force of idleness and vulgarity. The 
Jukes family offers a good illustration of degener- 
acy, while a study ofthe Edwards family presents 
a cheery, comforting, and convincing contrast. The 
biographical details given add attractiveness and 
value to the book that cannot fail to inspire numer- 
ous sermons and abundant food for thought to 
parents, 


LUCIA AMES MEAD, in Boston Transcript.— 
Never was there more conclusive evidence of the 
results of early nurture in virtue than in the 1,400 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards. . . . . Not 
only have these cost the State nothing beyond their 
public school training, but their contribution to 
American life has been great and continuous. 


From THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. — He 
gives the maxims by which the famous divi: e (Jon- 
athan Edwards) shaped his life, relates his manner 
of training his eleven children, and shows a gene- 
alogy without the name of a single degenerate (and 
but one that needs an apology, Aaron Burr). 


From THE ARGONAUT, San Francisco, Cal.— 
Forcible arguments for mental and moral training. 





R. L. MYERS & CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 





SCHOOL MUSIC MONTHLY. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 
Issued Bi-Monthly. Started in 1900. Price, Fifty Cents Per Year. 
The only educational publication In America devoted exclusively to school music. 


Send five cents in stamps for Sample Copy. 


P. 
HELEN 


C, HAYDEN, Editor. 
PLACE, Associate Editor, 





Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 


Send to 


25 cents. 
15 cents. 
1§ ctr. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


sional printing for teachers a specialty. Let us hear from you, please, 


Bixler’s School Souvenirs 


nir, according to style. 
ner Souvenirs. 


We print the best for the money. 
know what 
prompt work. 
occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any 
Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order wit 
Only one style to each order. 


As teachers we 
Beautiful designs, low prices, 
Nothing is more ey pa to the 

important period in school life. 
h 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve. 
Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor. 


jou want. 


For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 





Standard Books for Teachers. 





HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsur, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, cto peer g oy G and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Josrrn Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 





LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurm. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized at 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our dwn age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
‘** Galileo of Education,’’ as Michelet calls‘him: 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Srencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., etc. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D’Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 


pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 





These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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poiiece COURSE OF SHORTHAND. 191 pp. $1.25 


A Great Simplification of the Pitman Systems; 
copyright1903. Greater speed \s attained, and in less 
time than by any other system. This shorthand can 
be read without error. It is the greatest advance 
since 1840. The book contains 94 full-page plates, 
and the key is always on the opposite page, line for 
line. Itis the best text-book on this subject. Sam- 
P's copy to Schools and the Trade, 30 cts. FRANCIS 

. STEIN, Author, 31st & Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 





MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 
‘NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
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Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton. 
Q. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRaAmINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YorEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, 














. P. BEOKWITH. 


ITATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FironsurG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jonw G. THompson, Principal. 
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12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 8 cents. 


By EFFIE BIGNELL 


Author of “ Mr. Chupes and 


Miss Jenny.”’ 
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TWO CHARMING 
NATURE BOOKS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. 


WITH THE TREES 


Small 12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 10 cents. 


An untechnical story 


of the trees. BY MAUD GOING 


Author of ‘With the Wild Flowers” and 
‘Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers.” 
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